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we shall some day learn to regulate the flow of gold, so 
that by harmless processes of evolution it will carry 
comfort and culture into all the homes of the people. 
There are rich men who are not working to make money. 
One of them said to us, ‘‘Can’t you understand how a 
man can lay out large plans and then work with all his 
might to carry them out, to do the thing he set out to 
do, whether he makes money or not?” 'So long as such 
men keep their large plans in view, they are not likely 
to demoralize the community by excess of wealth or by 
ostentation in spending it. 


QUESTIONS are coming to the editor pere- sally concern- 
ing the duty and opportunity of Unitarians at a time 
when revival movements are in progress. Now one char- 
acteristic of Unitarianism from the beginning has been 
not merely independence in action, but dependence also 
upon the call to the individual soul. Dr. Edward Emer- 
son says, ‘‘Let each man march to the musie that he 
The only rule which seems to us worth heeding 
at such a time is the rule of conscience and inclination. 
Are circumstances such in any neighborhood that a Uni- 
tarian minister can easily, freely, and without compro- 
mise work with his neighbors in joint meetings for the in- 
crease of religious interest? If there be such an oppor- 
tunity and a drawing to the work, no questions need be 
asked. Let him obey his own conscience and follow the 
leading of his own sympathies. One cannot go far wrong 
who obeys a generous impulse under guidance of his 
conscience. But any forced co-operation, any set at- 
tempt to adopt the speech, the manners, and the methods 
of the professional revivalist, will probably excite the ridi- 
cule of the community, and in end create discord 
rather than religious growth and pathy. A scornful 
attitude toward any honest effort is always mischievous, 
always to be deplored. The rk tarian who sits in the 
seat of the scorner is not loyal, as he may think he is, 
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to the voice of reason. He is only putting himself in 
the pillory where he exhibits his scanty sympathies and 
stunted religious growth. A revivalist who is set on fire 
by a belief in God which seems to us infernal may, if he 
be thoroughly honest and earnest, engage the interest 
and sympathy of one who can see all around him and note 
the real springs of his action. Contempt is never a 
proper offset to the work of the revivalist. 
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WE find reported the following list of gifts made by 
Mr. Rockefeller: Chicago University, $13,000,000; Rush 
Medical College, $6,000,000; Barnard College, $1,375,000; 
Southern Educational Fund, $1,126,000; Harvard Uni- 
versity, $1,000,000; Baptist Misssionary Fund, $1,000,- 
000; ‘Teacher’s College, New York, $500,000; Vassar 
College, $400,000; Brown University, $325,000; Cornell 
University, $250,000; Bryn Mawr College, $250,000; 
Medical Research Institute, $200,000; Newton Theologi- 
cal Seminary, $150,000. In addition to these sums 
others are mentioned which make the total about $29,- 
000,000. Now, if any discrimination is to be made 
against Mr. Rockefeller’s money, all these gifts should 
be included. Congregational missions are no more sacred 
than Baptist missions. Missions are no more sacred than 
theological schools, and they are no more sacred than 
colleges. For the general public to strain out the $100,- 
ooo gnat and swallow the camel of $29,000,000 shows 
how little serious thought has been given to the subject 
and how like sheep we are in our popular judgments. 
Nothing in the whole business can be more pernicious 
than to make two classes of these objects, calling one 
profane and one secular. The condemnation that falls 
upon one of them falls upon all. 
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WE said recently without malice that ‘‘many Catho- 
lics accept as symbols what their fellow-worshippers 
accept as facts.’’ To this the Prlot objects in the follow- 
ing extraordinary statement: ‘‘If the Register can find 
even one person answering this description in the Catholic 
Church, it should despise him as the veriest hypocrite. 
Every Catholic knows—and all intelligent Protestants 
should know—that the essentials of faith are the same 
for all the children of the Church, learned and unlearned.”’ 
It seems to us to be a matter of common knowledge 
among intelligent Protestants that many Catholics, who 
are not hypocrites, accept interpretations of doctrine 
that bring them into line with modern knowledge. The 
differences among Catholics are almost as great as they 
are between liberal and conservative orthodox Protes- 
tants, and it is to their credit that it is so. A Catholic 
said to us once, ‘‘The main difference between you and 
me is that I accept the authority of the Church, and you 
do not.” 
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We clip from the /nterior the following comment: 
‘‘Whenever a Presbyterian minister says anything on 
the forever vexed topic of evangelistic method, he is 
expected by all listeners, both those without and those 
within his own church, to declaim against ‘emotional re- 
vivalism.’ He seldom violates this traditional propriety. 
And to be consistent, when he undertakes evangelistic 
effort himself, he must have sedulous care to avoid each 
faint suspicion of what he has denounced and his de- 
nomination is supposed to discountenance. Seeing the 
anxiety manifest to keep Presbyterian evangelistic meet- 
ings cool and calm and intellectual, an uninstructed out- 
sider might innocently conclude that feelings are contrary 
to the Westminster standards. Indeed, we may have 
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almost persuaded ourselves so. But, nevertheless, many 
pastors, loyally struggling to conceal their own religious 
emotions and to keep other people from having any, 
must at times be taken with more than a vague doubt 
whether a tradition which gets so much in the way of 
appealing to a real part of a real soul is not founded more 
in prejudice than in psychology or sense.”’ 


The Infinite Variety. 


Every now and then in the ministry and elsewhere 
there comes up the question concerning the relative effi- 
ciency of old men and young men. ‘The question is not 
new in our time, as many ancient proverbs declare. 
‘‘Old men for counsel, young men for war,”’ is an ancient 
saying, which indicate that in war and in peace men 
were weighed according to their services, classified ac- 
cording to their ages in the attempt to solve the prob- 
lem how to get the most work and the best out of differ- 
ent members of society. Sometimes the question is im- 
portant, but commonly it is as useless as the oft-renewed 
discussion concerning the relative mental abilities of men 
and women. When we are asked which has more in- 
tellectual capacity, a man or a woman, our short answer 
is, ‘‘That depends on the man and the woman.” 

In the case of the ministry when the question is raised, 
which is better, an old man, a young one, or one half- 
way between, the answer is, ‘‘That depends on what you 
want a minister for.” It also depends not wholly on 
the age, but on the quality of the minister under con- 
sideration. Some fifteen years ago we were asked to 
visit a church struggling with difficulty. Being unable 
to accept the invitation, we replied that we could send a 
young man who would probably help them. He was 
well past seventy years of age, but, we said, ‘‘He is the 
youngest man I know.”’ The church acted on the hint 
and sat under the ministrations of this man until he was 
nearly seventy-five, when he withdrew, much against 
their wishes. On his way back to Boston he spent the 
winter with a little missionary church, and then closed 
his work against their protest. They said, ‘‘We should 
ask no better fortune than to have that old saint min- 
ister to us so long as he lives.’’ This story illustrates 
our point. What the people wanted they found in 
William P. Tilden. If the qualities they needed and were 
wise enough to appreciate had been exhibited by a man 
of twenty-five instead of seventy-five, they would have 
been equally well-satisfied. 

It would be easy enough to make a list of ten thousand 
men and women who in the last fifty centuries have been 
celebrated for their energy, their wisdom, their noble 
spiritual quality or practical efficiency. Among them 
would be business men, authors, explorers, great fighters, 
law-givers, poets, prophets, priests, kings, men of thought, 
and men of action,—all kinds of all ages from twenty 
years of age to a hundred. Now, if any one has a thesis 
to defend concerning the value of men or women at any 
given age, it would be easy enough out of this list of ten 
thousand to select a hundred or two to fit any age or 
condition to prove that at any given point of time in 
the life of a human being intellectual power is most easily 
generated and most efficiently employed. It will be 
quite as easy to make other lists which would show young 
people with all the traits which commonly go with 
years and experience or old people as fresh of thought 
and vigorous in action as the most ambitious and eher- 
getic of youths. Even in regard to that evanescent 
charm, the beauty of women, it would be easy enough 
to select from our ten thousand names enough to prove 
that the most charming period in the life of a woman 
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is not twenty, but sixty. It would not be surprising if 
some one should propound that thesis and defend it. 

What for? is always the question to ask. There was 
a time when moral character was judged by the good 
order and regularity of the life. If one’s conduct was 
correct, unobtrusive, and inoffensive, he was called good; 
but many a good man according to this reckoning was, ac- 
cording to the demands of life, good for nothing. The 
popular judgment concerning writers, speakers, and men 
of affairs is often shallow and pernicious. We no longer 
give a writer first place because he has good taste, an 
elegant style, the power to order words and sentences 
in a pleasing way. His cadences may be musical, his 
periods well rounded, and all his logical processes well 
ordered, and yet, when we ask, What is he writing for, 
what good does he do, what object is gained ? he suddenly 
comes to judgment. He may be acquitted and approved 
on the ground that he is only trying to give pleasure to 
others, by the music of his style and the perfection of 
his method. That plea will serve for a few rare authors 
and speakers, as it serves in the case of the singer; but 
in the hurly-burly of life, where men are called upon to 
write and speak and act, with pressing human needs to 
be supplied and grievous wrongs to be righted, the plea 
will not avail. If a man writes, he must write for some- 
thing. If he speaks, it must be to bring some desirable 
end nearer, and, if he acts, it must be to clinch thought 
with deeds that will tell in the betterment of human life. 

When one has in mind the needs of men and the vast, 
new, inviting opportunities which in our modern life 
come as thick as hailstones, it is folly to raise questions 
about the sex, rank, color, or age of those who offer them- 
selves for the work in hand. The only question con- 
cerning man or woman should be, For the need to be 
supplied, for the word to be spoken, for the work to be 
done, is this person fit and adequate? The record of the 
ages will show that anywhere below the century line 
there can always be found those who are good for some- 
thing and suited to the task in hand. 


Resting-places. 


To be tired is the ordinary condition of many people 
whose rest is but a brief truce in almost ceaseless toil. 
That the tired folk of this world may enjoy more repose 
for play and pastime is one of the great aims of philan- 
thropists and reformers. A little leisure is the ground- 
work of blessed possibilities, but chiefly valuable if it 
proves a means to higher forms of exertion. To stop 
the work of the hands, to use the brain, to put less of 
life into coarse toil that more of it may be put into 
thought and feeling and affection, to do less for self that 
we may do more for others,—these are the demands that 
the workers dumbly or otherwise are putting to rulers 
and governors and to the fortunate of the earth. They 
are questions partly of economics, partly of education; 
and the weary time the world has waited for the answers 
seems discouraging. 

But there are resting-places for all souls if we know 
how to find them, and the precious places in our lives are 
those that have a calm and gentle sunshine on them 
from the heart,—the tranquil intervals where the nat- 
ure has opened and expanded under the influence of 
love, of tender friendship, where the veil that ordinarily 
hangs between us and another soul has been withdrawn, 
and we pour thought and feeling into an appreciative 
and understanding spirit. These are true resting-places 
on the dusty and crooked road of life, where oftentimes 
we are bowed in sad silence because there is no one to 
whom to speak the thoughts that lie deepest within us. 
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We rest and are refreshed in friendly natures where there 
is sympathetic response; but, strange to say, there are 
not many such resting-places, even with those who have 
the greatest commerce with the world. One or two 
joined to us by the heart are all we may count on, and 
even so many will prove rare good fortune. 

But the resting-places of our admiration need not be 
confined in narrow limits. We may look up to natures 
above us and draw a vital help from those who bear the 
stamp of exalted beauty and truth. Nothing rests us 
more than the unselfish response to characters who by 
thought and life lift us above our daily cares and give 
us repose in the ideal. This is the great reward of the 
best literature, the reading that feeds, but does not dis- 
sipate, the mind. A single thought of great pertinence 
and directness, a line of great poetry, a cry of deliverance 
out of the heart of one who may have lived thousands 
of years ago, but is young with immortal youth, may 
rest us and stay our nature for tasks and deprivations 
that seem the hardest. 

Nature is a great rest cure. We read in its vast book, 
opening it anywhere, and there is always a text appro- 
priate to our case; and we draw from it, each in his own 
way, a sense of peace. A mountain top, the ocean, the 
forest, the winding of a river, the blossomed meadows, 
are places where we set up altars, and find in some sense 
God. ‘The great sanitarium eases and rests us oftentimes 
when the work is not acknowledged, where its zsthetic 
aspects do not count for much. The sunshine, the rain, 
the snow, the falling dew, are facts too common for won- 
der: the overarching heavens, the myriad stars, are too 
faint and far to excite much amazement in the plain man. 
To him the earth is home, commonplace and unexciting. 
This foundation whereon he builds his dwelling and his 
workshop, where he labors with his plough and where he 
hides his dead, is just dirt and stones. Its nearness 
makes a kind of kinship. He is there in the house of 
friends. It rests him, comforts him, supports him. Its 
rigors are friendly. He wrestles with it, breast to breast, 
and wrings a blessing from it intheend. No raptures or 
rhapsodies are needed. Plainness and sincerity are the 
groundwork of the rest that nature bestows. To be 
still in view. of her most perfect beauty is the natural 
attitude. Her supreme glory was made for us to see 
and to enjoy. Without the seeing eye and the under- 
standing heart the rose flush of morning loses its soul, 
and the blue and purple and green of the crested wave 
seems to spend itself in vain. 

But the resting-place where the weary and heavy laden 
may find perfect repose is inGod. ‘‘Be still, and know 
that I am God,” is the condition on which this rest is 
obtained. In our perturbed and anxious lives there are 
few intervals when we may be so still as to hear the 


quiet, inward voice the prophet heard on the mountain. 


It is a noisy world in which we live. All sorts of sounds, 
brazen, tumultuous, brawling, imperious, take hold upon 
our ears, and distract attention from things lovely and of 
good report. Some are discordant and harsh, some are 
seductive and sweet, but fatal to the perfect receptivity 
of soul that suffuses the nature with a hallowed calm. 
Grief and sorrow and worry and ill-health may come, but 
the soul that knows the secret of this resting-place can 
never be wholly disconsolate. It is the sure haven in 
which to take refuge from the tempest, the sanctuary of 
being the ultimate and changeless home.. 

Those who lose time in speculating on the nature of 
God, who doubt whether God exists, or who deny the 
being of God, have not felt the comfort and sanctity of 
this resting-place where the spirit is embosomed in the 
larger soul, and feels the impact of a presence not by any 
means to be defined, analyzed, or expressed. Call it by 
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what name you will, it is real, and it may be abiding if 
our sin and indifference cloud not its effulgence. 

After long wandering, perhaps, we find this rock that 
cannot be moved among the tossing waves of change that 
first and last bear away from us all our supports, all our 
tender ties, all our earthly hopes, save this alone. Here 
is the resting-place, the eternal home and hearth-stone. 
It is difficult to convince those who have no abiding- 
place here, who are exiles and wanderers from the 
Father’s house, that such a place of peace and rest ex- 
ists. They look upon it as fanciful or chimerical. The 
God consciousness is to them a sealed book. How con- 
vince, how persuade of the great reality? Affliction, as 
old George Herbert says, may at last drive them home 
when all the shows of earth have turned to dust and ashes. 


A Creed by Selection. 


Something like one year ago President Hyde of Bow- 
doin reported an experiment in the way of creed-making 
among his students. It called for considerable comment 
at the time, but we have not heard of any practical re- 
sults in the way of modifying the ordinary method of 
creed-making. Taking a class of sixty students, the 
most mature in his college, he placed before them the 
problems involved in modern religious thought, request- 
ing each one to express himself with freedom, but with 
exactness, as to his own belief and his unbelief. Having 
secured his sixty creeds, he recomposed them into a single 
document, which aimed, as far as possible, to express a 
digest of the whole. Distributing copies of what he had 
produced, he called for criticism and amendment. After 
these were received, a conference was held for discussion. 
Each article was taken up separately, amended and modi- 
fied, until at last a creed was produced which secured 
the unanimous and unqualified vote of the young men. 
If this creed had come out as a body of negations, it 
might be relegated to the transient, but it was far from 
this: it was a creed marked for its positiveness and for 
its comprehensiveness. The Westminster is no more 
definite than the First Article, which reads, ‘‘I believe 
in one God, present in nature as law, in science as truth, 
in art as beauty, in history as justice, in society as sym- 
pathy, in conscience as duty, and supremely in Christ as 
our highest ideal.” This is certainly Christianity up to 
date,—positive, affirmative, and aggressive. The Second 
Article was equally incisive, ‘‘I believe in the Bible as 
the expression of God’s will through man, in prayer as 
the devotion of man’s will to God, and in the Church as 
the fellowship of those who try to do God’s will in the 
world.”’ While the Third Article added, ‘‘I believe in 
worship as the highest inspiration to work, in sacrifice 
as the price we must pay to make right what is wrong, 
in salvation as growth out of selfishness into service, and 
in eternal life as the survival of what loves and is lovable 
in each individual.” 

We do not recall this novel experiment of President 
Hyde for the purposes of criticism, certainly not to in- 
dorse the conclusions arrived at as the final creed of 
humanity. What we do desire is to ask what there is to 
hinder every church in the United States from going 
through the same process of creating a creed by selection. 
Why should a creed represent past thinking and con- 
victions that are possibly outlived, rather than senti- 
ments and conclusions of the present hour? We can 
hardly conceive a better exercise for a body of upward- 
lookers than an annual effort to express itself in the light 
of the present day and with the impulse of living con- 
ditions. It could easily be made to take the composite 
form. Following along this line of thought, are we not 
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led to some daylight on the sect question? If a’church, 
why may not, on a larger and broader basis, a whole 
community unite in expressing its moral desires and its 
ethical uplook? Would this not end in harmony rather 
than in discord, and put a divine end to what is at present 
a very undivine struggle of antagonistic creeds? What 
can be done by a community, we assume, may be accom- 
plished on a larger scale by the Church Universal. We 
can at least imagine conferences and assemblies which shall 
have it for their annual and distinctive purpose to bring 
out the growth of thought, love, and knowledge, rather 
than to reassert those dogmas that have no other pur- 
pose than to emphasize differences, if not quarrels. Does 
there remain any inherent reason why we shall not ulti- 
mately be able to formulate a national creed as easily as 
a national constitution, and hold it open to amendments 
that express human progress? 

The possibility of a human creed, embodying the senti- 
ments of all civilized peoples, has been as firmly asserted 
by some as it has been denied by others. We imagine 
that it depends largely upon which way the creed faces, 
whether forward or backward. It certainly will never be 
possible to come together upon a basis of supranatural- 
ism and inspiration. But what is to hinder that same 
internationalism which is expressing itself in commerce, 
in art, in codes of law, from also expressing itself in creed ? 
Why cannot a moral platform be supposed, which grows 
out of modern knowledge and experience, and is con- 
stantly open to criticism and correction? We find no 
difficulty in holding the same views of physics in Japan, 
Russia, England, and America. What inherent reason 
can we find why men shall not be able to read together 
the Golden Rule? We believe that there certainly is 
before us a great development, sure to take place along 
these lines, that the growth of international law is only 
a preliminary expression of the growth of international 
conscience and international piety. Unitarianism will be 
strangely at fault if, when the open parliament of all 
free souls is convened, it is not ready to contribute a 
body of seasoned thought on the highest themes, proved 
and attested by the experience of many loyal souls and 
commended for use by its fitness to meet the wants of 
all mankind. 


American Unitarian Association. 


In the Middle States. 


During the nine days ending with April 3, it was my 
privilege to visit our churches at Albany, Syracuse, 
Rochester, Buffalo, Cleveland, Meadville, Pittsburg, Lan- 
caster, and the New Jersey churches as represented by 
the New Jersey Unitarian Club at its ladies’ night meet- 
ing at the Union Park Hotel in New York, and to tell at 
each place our missionary story. The stereopticon was 
used everywhere except at Albany, where the evening 
was occupied by the noble service of the installation of 
Mr. Robjent. Parenthetically let me say that since the 
1st of January I have been present at six installations 
or other general services where several of our ministers 
have spoken, and that I have found in every one of them 
fresh witness to the truth of my conviction that our work- 
ing force is steadily gaining in religious power. One of 
our honored laymen said to me recently that he has been 
deeply impressed by the note of authority, of impas- 
sioned earnestness which he hears on every hand to-day, 
while forty years ago he seldom heard it. In truth they 
‘reckon without their host’”’ who fail to appreciate the 
great-hearted enthusiasm which animates our leading 
ministers at the present time. For such greatness of 
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religious conviction as the majority of Unitarian minis- 
ters are to-day expressing, there must needs be an in- 
creasing scope. 

It would be very easy for one who goes rapidly from 
church to church to misjudge our people. On this jour- 
ney through the Middle States, for instance, I was met 
nearly everywhere by small audiences, smallest in the 
largest churches; but it would not be just to infer that 
this indicates religious apathy. It simply means that 
amid the busy interests of city life men and women of 
large affairs will not take time to attend to unknown 
voices that treat a theme presumably uninteresting. 
‘‘A missionary official coming? We'll give him some 
money before he asks it, but must use our time in some 
other way than by listening to his facts.’’ And so the 
secretary or president misses his chance to secure for the 
work a hundred or a thousand dollars instead of the ten 
easily given. 

Such a reception is admirably calculated to develop in 
the officer the virtue of patience, but it offers no reason- 
able ground for discouragement on his part. It gives 
him no true picture of the real strength of the societies 
concerned. ‘That is conveyed to him rather by the well- 
balanced optimism and the royal earnestness of the min- 
isters, and by the eager praises which the people give 
their ministers. All that I heard on this journey was in 
this hopeful tenor,—Syracuse and Rochester pressing 
steadily on in their well-considered endeavors, Cleveland 
and Pittsburg reaping large gains by the aid of their 
beautiful new edifices, Buffalo waiting in great hopeful- 
ness for the new building, and meanwhile watchful and 
generous in all good things. (From the little group I 
met here, one person came forward after the lecture and 
gave me $200 to assure the erection of a church at Bear 
Creek, N.C., and also $50 to provide for a summer public 
school at Swansboro.) Meadville and Albany, rejoicing 
in newly settled ministers, and Lancaster, young, gal- 
lant, and ardent amid its uplifting successes in the work 
of creating a new power for righteousness, display, one 
and all, present strength and great possibilities for the 
future. 

Moreover, while the hearing of the simple and convinc- 
ing story of our missionary growth was nowhere large 
(except at Albany, which had a Sunday morning hour, 
at Lancaster, where practically all the members were 
present, and at Pittsburg, where personal affection en- 
tered in), it was everywhere enthusiastic. The facts con- 
cerning our achievements and our opportunities are ir- 
resistible. Whosoever hears them rejoices and feels the 
heartbeat of missionary earnestness. Therefore the 
work in hand for all that see the vision of our future ser- 
vice to this land is simply to keep talking until all our 
people understand what is afoot. When at last all Uni- 
tarians know in full what is being done in their name in 
America, they will all follow their ministers on out of 
that calm and unforceful condition stated above on the 
authority of an observer to have existed forty years ago, 
into the exultant freedom of a modern courage wherein 
we are as certain of our faith as were the early disciples 
of Jesus. A new day has dawned. ’Tis due to the same 
old sun to be sure, but it is a new day, and in it we are to 
labor with a forth-putting energy. We shall speak with 
authority as to what we feel and know. We shall offer 
men a clear path onward for the advances of an eternal 
life. We shall put into our religious efforts a passionate 
enthusiasm that will impart peace and health and bless- 
ing to all whom it truly reaches. 

The day of placid and gracious quietude in Unitarian- 
ism, the day of merely courteous suggestion in matters 
of conviction, is gone. I join with all that loved that 
graceful day in singing its praises, but I thank God that 
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I do not have to live init. I thank God for the new day 
of enthusiasm. 

Herein lies no contrast between conservatism and 
progress, nor between old men and young men, but simply 
the proclamation of a night between an old time and a 
new one. Every person who still clings to a serviceable 
body is standing in the new, the present day, and may 
share its forceful spirit if he will. 

So in the new day let us live and work. Let us be- 
lieve greatly. Let us preach with prophetic fire. Let 
us toil with no fear for self. And then, if ever this eager 
day of Unitarianism passes away to be followed by a 
nobler, the people of that latter day will at least be able 
to say in praise of us, ‘‘They all did their best to impart 
to others a religion that produced happiness and good 
conduct.” CHARLES E. ST. JOHN. 


Current Topics. 


WIDE-SPREAD attention was attracted to the progress 
of the agitation for the municipal ownership of public 
utilities, by the outcome of the city election in Chicago 
on Tuesday of last week, when Edward F. Dunne, the 
Democratic candidate for mayor, was put into power 
by a majority of about 27,000, in remarkable contrast 
to the vote on the national ticket last fall, when the 
Western metropolis gave a majority of 126,086 for the 
Republican party. Mr. Dunne fought his campaign 
on a platform providing for the acquisition by the city 
of Chicago of all the street railway lines within its cor- 
porate limits and their operation by the municipality. 
In an address in New York City three days after his 
election, Mr. Dunne announced that on next Monday 
Chicago would start on its mission of dislodging private 
capital from control of its street railway systems, and 
pointed out to the city’s success in operating water and 
lighting plants as an indication of its ability to cope with 
its new problems. 

& 


. THE temarkable victory of the municipal ownership 
ticket in Chicago gave an immediate impetus to the move- 
ment for the establishment of city control over public 
utilities in other large centres of population. In New 
York City, where two successive city administrations 
have taken favorable action on a project to establish 
the beginnings of city lighting plants, the outcome of 
the radical agitation in Chicago produced a profound 
impression, and some of the leaders of public opinion 
who heretofore have taken an advanced ground on the 
advisability and practicability of municipal ownership 
showed a conspicuous disposition to counsel against 
a too rapid development of the theory which they had 
championed. It is apparent, also, that the verdict of 
the voters in Chicago will stimulate the demand for ac- 
tion by Congress looking to the establishment of federal 
control over the rate-making power on freights by the 
great trunk lines of the country. 


a 


In discussing the last-named phase of the general 
question of public control of utilities, President Roose- 
velt, in an address to the Texas legislature at Austin 
on last Thursday, deprecated any desire to interfere 
in any way with the proper and legitimate prosperity 
of the railroads. ‘‘With that proviso,” continued the 
President, ‘‘let me further add that the public has a 
right—not a privilege, but in my view a duty—to see 
that in its behalf there is exercised such a supervisory 
and regulatory power over the railroads as will insure 
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that, while they give fair treatment, they themselves 
get it in return. The proper exercise of that power 
is conditioned upon the securing of all proper legislation 
which will enable the representatives of the public to 
see to it that any unjust or oppressive or discriminating 
rates are altered so as to be a just and fair rate, and al- 
tered immediately.” 


IN response to the recent announcement by Kaiser 
Wilhelm IT. that he regarded Morocco as an independent 
country, M. Delcassé, French Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, informed the Chamber of Deputies on last Thurs- 
day that the French government had no intention of 
abandoning its purpose to establish a protectorate over 
the sultanate. ‘‘We seek,” said M. Delcassé, ‘‘to make 
the Moroccan authorities understand the practical ad- 
vantages of having the nominal, precarious authority 
of the sultan fortified and extended, so that the condi- 
tion of the population may be ameliorated by security 
and respect given to their customs and beliefs. We put 
this before them mildly as friends, patiently also as be- 
comes neighbors, not having need of a precipitate so- 
lution; and we will continue our task with the tranquil- 
lity of people who are wronging no one, and who contem- 
plate nothing wrong to the interests of any one.” 


Jt 


A STRIKING indication of the desire of the Russian 
government to conciliate the warring elements in the 
empire became publicly known at the beginning of last 
week, when an imperial manifesto was published in the 
Finland Gazette, directing that, in compliance with the 
request of the Finnish estates, the military service law 
for Finland, issued in July, 1901, be temporarily repealed, 
pending legislative settlement of the question. Inas- 
much as the military law was one of the most onerous 
grievances against. which the Finnish people have been 
protesting, the issuance of the manifesto was regarded 
as a significant concession to the demands of the patri- 
otic party. Simultaneously with the action of the 
imperial government in Finland, it was announced that 
the holy synod had yielded to the demand for the sum- 
moning of a church council to revise the management 
of the Church and restore the patriarchate of Russia. 


Jt 


Ir is estimated that many thousands of lives were 
lost in the earthquake in India which was reported to 
London on April 4. Almost the entire Indian empire 
felt the disturbance in greater or less degree, and in 
one instance a population of about 5,000 persons was 
destroyed with the exception of 500. At the end of 
the week it was reported that in this scene of desola- 
tion, the town of Kangra, many persons were still im- 
prisoned in the ruins. In Lahore the Juma Musjid, 
one of the most beautiful mosques in India, was severely 
damaged. In Simla the viceregal lodge was pronounced 
unsafe after the earthquake and was abandoned by 
Lady Curzon, wife of the viceroy. Comprehensive 
measures are being taken by the Indian government 
to relieve the wide-spread distress that has followed 
the seismic upheaval. 

wt 


ONE of the phases of the growing friction in Anglo- 
German relations was indicated by Lord Lansdowne, 
chief secretary for foreign affairs, who, in response to 
a question, informed the House of Lords on Tuesday of 
last week that the situation affecting British trade in 
the Marshall Islands was most unsatisfactory, that there 
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had been persistent violation of Germany’s agreement 
assuring equal rights to British and German traders in 
German possessions in the western hemisphere, and that 
the German government had permitted a trading com- 
pany in the islands to combine its private trading ca- 
pacity with governmental functions. Lord Lansdowne 
assured the peers that vigorous representations had been 
made to Germany on the subject, and that the govern- 
ment would not permit the affair to drop. 


Brevities. 


Have we the right to enjoy life? 


The traditional dread of emotionalism among Presby- 
terians ‘‘has become squeamish,” if we may trust the 
Interior. 


It is not well to show too much concern, lest one be 
bribed to do wrong. Honest men have no price, and 
therefore need not fear that it will be reached. 


In the last quarter of the last year 951 persons were 
killed on the railroads, and 14,027 injured. The loss 
was nearly equal to that of a great battle, and most of 
it preventable. 


Whatever is said or done concerning the Rockefeller 
money, no one can afford to leave the impression that he 
favors any form of injustice in business, or that he is 
willing to condone the offences of any man because he 
is rich. 

-The Protestant Episcopal Convention of the Diocese 
of Milwaukee has ceased to ba In its place there is now 
the Convention of the Church in the Diocese of Mil- 
waukee. ‘This is the region in which flourishes that paper 
which regulates the affairs of Episcopalians and Unita- 
rians in the city of Boston. 


Sometimes a display of domesticity touches a tender 
chord in the popular heart. But just now the pictures 
of the czar in the nursery with his wife and children 
excites wonder and something akin to the contempt of 
pity. The giant spinning among the women is never ad- 
mirable in times when strong men in action are needed. 


Among the many miracles of Christian Science, which 
we find reported in the Journal of that faith, is the case 
of a woman lame from birth, with one leg two inches 
shorter than the other, and afflicted also with astigma- 
tism in its worst form. Soon after treatment was begun 
the astigmatism disappeared, the lameness was cured, 
and the leg grew two inches! 


One of the discouraging aspects of the controversy 
now going on concerning tainted money is that some news- 
papers are taking advantage of the opportunity to get 
a clean bill of health in morals, by denouncing sins which 
do not affect their own circulation, while they carry 
broadsides of advertisements which they know to be 
false as the father of lies could make them. 


In another column an appeal is made for the Lithia 
Springs Chautauqua, conducted by our veteran saint, 
Jasper Douthit. The prejudice against Unitarianism in 
that part of the country and the rivalry of other enter- 
prises of a similar character, intended to interfere with 
the success of Mr. Douthit’s work, have of late made it 
doubly hard for him and his family. Prof. Barber as a 
labor of love is going to give our people an opportunity 
to assist in strengthening the work. 
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For the Christian Register. 


Palm Sunday. 


BY JOSEPHINE HORTON BRUORTON. 


When Christ rode forward to Jerusalem, 
There followed him the Gentile and the Jew. 

All who at heart were weary of oppression, 

‘Who faltered ’neath the weight of Rome’s aggression, 
When Christ rode forward to Jerusalem, 

Beneath his weary feet palm branches threw. 


O dream of Peace! ©O dream of Love Immortal! 
Soothing the sorrows of the sore oppressed. 
He showed the way within the star-hung portal, 

Where hearts courageous find eternal rest. 


As Christ rides forward in our hearts to-day, 
We follow him from palace, hut, and hall. 
All who have tasted deep Life’s joy and sorrow, 
Who, sighing, seek perfection for to-morrow, 
As Christ rides forward in our hearts to-day, 
Cast self, a vernal offering, at his call. 


O dream of Peace! O dream of Life Eternal! 
Stirring forever at the World’s deep heart. 

Still, still that Love, that Sacrifice supernal, 
In all our thought of God must have their part. 


Between Showers. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


Golden sun and silver showers 
Benison the April hours, 


Rousing in the late night watches, I heard the low 
melodious rain-music, and when the dawn took full pos- 
session of the sky it had not ceased. Now, through the 
rhythmic monotone, clear as the tinkling of cymbals, 
penetrated the flute notes of the robin with which the 
plaint of the phoebe was occasionally mingled. It was 
mid-morning before the patter-song died suddenly with 
the upspringing of a faint wafture from the West. 
Through the blurred and vapory hill-gap the moving 
breath came, and straightway a jagged rent showed in 
the vast gray curtain. The rift widened as. though 
through some magical aérial manipulation a flickering 
watery beam glanced athwart sodden turf and dripping 
woodland expanse, then flashed the full splendor of the 
sun, and lo, everywhere overhead the unmisted sapphire! 

Insatiable seemed the thirst of wind and sun and 
earth, and, directly after the swift evaporation began, an 
ethereal glint of green touched the grass, edging the up- 
turned glebe, and spread across the hollows in the pasture 
reaches. By the time the noontide was two hours gone, 
little moisture lingered in the atmosphere. In the 
fields, save in bottom lands and depressions, there was 


but a slight yielding of the sod under the tread, and the’ 


carpet of the forest was firm, although in spots. elastic. 
In the more secluded woods, however, were deep brimmed 
earth-cups that mirrored the bare boughs above. Paved 
these chalices were with last year’s beeched leaves, 
turned to copper and bronze seemingly by some mysteri- 
ous water-alchemy. Crinkling and feathery, and of the 
palest amber in hue, were the other leaves that strewed 
the forest floor. They appeared to be waiting for a 
vagrant vigorous breeze to whisk them away upon their 
final rigadoon, after which they would vanish into the void. 

Wild onion shoots in sturdy companies pushed up- 
ward by the side of gnarled roots and grizzled stumps, 
and a darting honey-bee discovered to us the shortest 
pathway to a bed of white and pink and pale blue he- 
paticas cresting a graceful mound. Many mosses had 
donned a fresher, glossier green within a day. Pussy- 
willow buds had swollen into great white rounded elon- 
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gated snowflakes. Partridge berries obtruded their tiny 
vermilion discs, inviting bird or beast or man to pluck 
and eat. From a hemlock-hidden swale the piper frogs 
lifted their clear, persistent, heartening tremolo of early 
spring,— 

“Frost is gone! frost is gone! frost is gone!” 


These were the words we set to their exultant music. 
While we were thus engaged, there drifted upon our ears 
an unmistakable note, not from the aisles of the wood, 
but from the meadows beyond. It was that 


“Winged lute that we call a bluebird, sunshine changed into song,” 


very voice and interpreter of all the dearest and most in- 
timate Aprilian delights,— 


“The April poem that God has dowered with wings,” 


Although we were presently aware that a shadow was 
stealing over the face of the sun, with that liquid song 
accompanying us on our backward way,—that song 
wherein was blended all the vernal harmonies of rippling 
brooks,—no cloud could darken our moon. Striding over 
the Western hills came the rain-spirit, fleet of foot, clad 
in his shimmering silver mantle. Precipitous indeed was 
our race for shelter to which we had just won as the 
heralding drops of the downpour fell, having compassed 
much that was golden and gladdening into the space be- 
tween showers. 

CLInTon, N.Y. 


From Tyrrhenian Shores. 


Leaving Sicily, we crossed the swift and narrow straits 
of Messina. What is called ‘‘the fast train’? (there are 
no fast trains in Italy) runs only at night. But our 
night was brilliant. No moon, yet outlines distinct. 
Venus glowed with so intense a flame that there was no 
need for the light of a moon. We needed but the kodak 
and the films to have taken starlight pictures. In the 
distance stood the solid mass of A{tna. Nearer were the 
fabled monsters, Scylla and Charybdis, But from the 
former we heard no roaring of Homer’s imaginary crea- 
tion, compound of seductive virgin, devouring wolf, and 
evasive dolphin. Neither did our steady-going ferry-boat 
feel any pull from the maelstrom. The current was strong, 
but the power of steam is stronger; and in about half an 
hour we were in our comfortable carriage on the other 
side of the flood, with hot water at our feet, and with 
the assurance that in twelve hours Naples would be 
reached. These rails are laid close to the shore under 
the abrupt cliffs and slopes of the Calabrian Mountains. 
It is a line to be traversed in sunlight, not starlight. 
What a pity to lose all this magnificent scenery! On 
this 31st of January, however, there is no help for it. 
A little later a day express will begin to run. You will 
scarcely find a more boldly constructed route. Now the 
train is quite down by the starlit sea. Anon it goes 
thundering across an aqueduct. Then it burrows 
through a promontory or a cliff. But one manages to get 
glimpses enough to store the chambers of his imagination 
with pictures that please ‘‘until the night is done.” 
How many such pictures the world affords! Often a 
hint, a suggestion, gives it,—the picture not realistic, but 
more impressive than reality itself. With what hints and 
suggestions the darkness of all blindness and ignorance 
is ever—and often happily—full! Perhapsitis obscurant- 
ism. Yet let us admit what truth there is of blessing 
in the imagination that fades in our light of common day. 
These peasants, shepherds, and fishermen, who sleep 
to-night along the way we go, journey on from birth to 
death in the darkness of ignorance. Our modern won- 
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ders, the realities visible to our enlightened eyes, are not 
their realities. They are blind to them. But are they 
less blessed than we? What visions, that we have not, 
are theirs! What saints, angels, heavenly helpers! 
What vistas beyond the bounds of time, with glories ever 
passing on to greater glories! Through all their toil and 
grief and assaults from animal impulse, theirs is the 
kingdom denied to our too exclusive outward observa- 
tion. They lift their eyes to helpers divinely human, 
even to the Eternal who restoreth the soul. Rather are 
they to be envied, these ignorant people of the Southern 
Italian shore, than many of our enlightened, quite up- 
to-date people, so sure that now there is nothing left 
but the ‘‘naked shingles’ of the visible world. Who 
would not rather be suckled in their pagan creed, if 
pagan be the faith of the old-time Christian cult, than, 
amid all the vastness and sublimity of the material uni- 
verse, live on in spiritual gloom,—live on in the hard 
and fast conviction that there is none save the super- 
stitious, no, not one, who can honestly attempt to ‘‘show 
us the Father’? So at least I mused as we rushed 
northward through the night. And I heard a voice 
saying: ‘‘The end is not yet. He dwelleth not in the 
light alone. Many who count themselves first shall be 
convinced at length that they are last, and many now 
deemed to be last shall be recognized as first.” 

After some twenty-five haltings by the way our night 
faded into day We found ourselves for an hour in the 
peculiarly interesting city of Naples, but only for the 
breakfast hour. By ten o’clock we were over at Cas- 
tellamare di Stabia, on the other side of the bay, in 
Pension Weiss, of which we had heard much, and nothing 
but good. Having once put eyes upon its landlord, we 
believed all that we had heard. A man to be trusted, 
and of noble build. Once an Austrian officer, he accom- 
panied Maximilian to Mexico. After the execution of 
that ill-fated leader, returning to Europe he left the 
army, and, having a fine voice, sang in the opera. 
Losing his voice, he obtained this large and solid house, 
high above Castellamare. It commands a view of the 
Bay of Naples, of Naples itself, of the picturesque island 
Ischia, and, much nearer, of Vesuvius. Backof the house 
rises a range of wooded hills to the height of some two 
thousand feet, the lower slopes of which are laid out asa 
public park, where one has delightful views as he walks. 
The upper five hundred feet of this hill range is now 
covered with snow, for here as elsewhere this year the 
“Sunny South” has been abroad on a long holiday 
since Christmas. But the house has sunny rooms whose 
walls are four feet thick, and is full of interesting people 
from Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Orange, N.J., 
Pasadena, and San Diego, Cal. Perhaps the most inter- 
esting person in it comes from Russia, a lady safer here 
than under the tyranny of the misguided czar. Having 
more sympathy with Tolstoy than with the head of Russia’s 
orthodox church, and far from loyal to the grand ducal 
régime, her liberty and her life are more secure in Italy 
than they would be on her own estate at home. Even 
here she is not wholly free from surveillance. Some 
letters of hers never reach their destination at Moscow. 
Some letters from Moscow never reach her here. Such 
exile is painful, but she is bright and brave. When the 
news came of the assassination of the grand-duke Ser- 
gius, if she had said what it was evident that she felt, 
it would have been, ‘‘If ever cruel fate were just, this cer- 
tainly is just.’”” How many such exiles there are from 
that terribly misgoverned land! If only the Japanese 
and the idealists and the revolutions can succeed in 
sweeping its misrule away! 

Castellamare stands, as everybody knows, on the site 
of the ancient Stabia, The round tower of its old Cas- 
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tello still stands, an ivied ruin, upon a crag high above 
the sea. The birds and the butterflies circle above or 
around it by day, the bats by night. The town upon 
which we look down is as busy as it is dirty and dis- 
agreeable. We ignore it. But there is one thing we 
never ignore; that is, Vesuvius,—as the crow flies seven 
miles away. We learn from the first to use it as a barom- 
eter. When its cloud by day comes this way, we take 
to umbrellas. When it is blown off that way, we say 
the day will be bright and fair. Four thousand feet 
from base to summit. For a thousand feet down from 
its crater it is every morning white with snow. By 
noonday this has usually gone. Between us and it lies 
what is more interesting than Vesuvius itself,—the par- 
tially excavated city Pompeii. As we look across to its 
gray walls and columns and unearthed ruins, we fancy 
that here we are safe from the worst that the still smok- 
ing voleano can do. But are we? Only last September, 
when for a few days it grew angry, explosive, and ‘‘banged 
away for hours at a time,” the fine dust settled upon the 
window-sills and balconies of this house in such quanti- 
ties that a lady tells me she brushed up enough to send 
off in letters to her friends, while eyes and throats were 
affected by its irritating presence in the air. We are in- 
deed three miles farther away from the volcano than 
Pompeii; but were the mountain to gird itself with 
wrath, as on that memorable dies we (‘‘that day of 
wrath, that dreadful day’’) in August, A.D. 79, we were 
certainly more secure elsewhere. For this place, as well 
as Herculaneum and Pompeii, was overwhelmed, though 
its buildings were not buried so deeply. During the 
latter half of the eighteenth century luxurious country 
seats and plain dwellings of humble people were un- 
earthed just here. Sitting here in the sunlight, with 
the blue bay reflecting the deeper blue of the sky, the 
cone of the mountain only now and then breathing out 
a faint vapor to let us know that it is alive within, we 
try to reconstruct from the younger Pliny’s letters to 
Tacitus the amazing terrors of its sudden violence. It 
had been considered an extinct voleano. The twenty or 
more thousand Pompeiians dwelt securely. The sides 
of the mountain were cultivated to its summit. True, 
sixteen years ago there had been an earthquake, and the 
shrines of Apollo and Iris had suffered shaking; but they 
had been repaired. On the morning of August 24, 
very early, a cloud was seen rising out of the old crater, 
black, shot through with frequent flashes of fire, roaring 
with constant earthquake thunder, rising directly up at 
first, then spreading out angrily into the shape of a vast 
umbrella. At the same time the solid earth trembled. 
The sea first rushed from the shore, then came foaming 
back with terrific force. On the side of Herculaneum 
flowed down a stream of mud. Down upon Pompeii de- 
scended fragments of pumice stone, at first not larger 
than a walnut. The terrified people protected themselves 
as best they could. It was awful, but doubtless it would 
soon be over. But still the storm of stones continued, 
until on house tops and roofs of grand temples and in all 
the streets there was an average depth of eight to ten 
feet of this hailstone, on which came down quickly six or 
seven feet ‘of ashes wet with a torrent of rain. Who 
escaped or how any escaped is beyond conjecture. A 
vast number of skeletons—twenty in one rich man’s 
house—have been discovered within the last century. 
Here a poor mother clasping her emaciated child. There 
a man of wealth, with his servant carrying the box of 
treasure, and both face downward, stifled inside the 
door. Pliny the elder, then admiral of the Roman 
fleet, came for safety to Stabia, where we now are. The 
phenomena were to him as interesting as they were 
awful. Here he could observe from a distance, and here 
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he had friends. But the deep darkness descended, the 
sea raged with madness, the earthquake shocks were 
constant, the storm of stones descended, and he who 
ventured out into the open had to tie a pillow over his 
head with a napkin, lest he should be killed by them. 
The air became noxious and stifling; but the admiral, 
thinking out of doors safer than in, threw himself upon 
a sail-cloth for rest, and was suffocated by the sulphurous 
gases. Three days later they found his dead body look- 
ing, as his nephew tells, ‘‘more like one asleep than dead.” 

The unearthing of Pompeii is far from complete. This 
century will scarcely be able to accomplish that. But 
the work is progressing constantly and carefully. The 
excavations were for some time undertaken at hap- 
hazard, and in ignorance of where it was best to begin. 
So we seem to have now the East End of London, with 
its poorer dwellings and large popular gathering-places 
fully exposed, while West End, with its richer treasures 
and more sumptuous abodes, is still to be uncovered. 
From our hotel one drives over this partially exhumed 
suburban city in half an hour. The second visit pays 
better than the first, because one knows what to seek 
and where the more cultivated and artistic people were 
domiciled. The interest in their section of the city will 
undoubtedly grow as, ‘‘without haste and without rest,” 
the slow work of its uncovering proceeds. More than 
five hundred books and pamphlets have already been 
published describing the discoveries already made. 
Some of these, beautifully embellished, and showing 
plans of buildings, domestic utensils, sculpture, paint- 
ings, etc., possess a fascinating interest. Few, if any, 
surpass, in a single volume, the work of August Man, a 
German archeologist of Rome, translated and copy- 
righted into English by Prof. F. W. Kelsey of Ann Arbor, 
Mich. If the hundreds or thousands of Americans who 
now visit Pompeii every year would read this book be- 
fore they ‘‘come abroad,’ they would find their profit 
greatly enhanced when going about this city of the 
dead. No house takes a stronger hold upon the visitor, 
I think, than that of the Vettii. It is by no means one 
of the largest, but it lies in the better, the quiet part of 
the city, and interests through its paintings and general 
artistic adornment. It is not known whether the two 
Vettii who owned the house were brothers. It is believed 
that they did not build the house; but, after having been 
freed from the slavery to which they were born, came into 
possession. Perhaps their master, dying, gave it them 
with their freedom. It contained all those things with 
which people having wealth can surround themselves. 
In the garden are statuettes of marble and of bronze, 
a fountain basin into which sculptured figures pour the 
water, and another into which, from its bill, a duck held 
by a boy, spurts the water. There are marble tables of 
particular elegance. But the wall paintings are the 
most remarkable thing about it. 
refinement of their conception, the firmness and delicacy 
of their execution, with the exquisite finish of minutest 
details, command admiration. A charming series of 
lively little creatures engaged in the sports and avoca- 
tions of every-day life is unequalled. Daily toil has no- 
where been so happily idealized. A friend from Man- 
chester was much impressed by this. ‘‘Modern art,’’ he 
said, ‘‘fails to recognize and handle this practical and 
most obvious side of our life.’ These so-called cupids, 
little loves, so graceful and full of life, so purposeful, 
suggesting, by their sprightly attitudes, how glad they 
are in their work, whether it be that of vine-dressers or 
the smelting of metals or the making of oil and wine, the 
coining of money, make one realize how far we are, in 
these scenes, from labor regarded as a punishment and 
a curse. If only we could always remember that it is 
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our own little loves that really incite us to do the mani- 
fold work, and also bring us the healthiest gladness of 
our every-day life! These cupids of the Vettii are as 
joyous and fascinating when at work, at anvil or wine- 
press, or taking the glowing crucible from the smelting 
furnace, as when making holiday or at their sports in the 
country, driving the swift antelopes before their chariots, 
their bright-colored garments all fluttering as they fly 
gayly onward toward their goal. It would seem that 
suggestive, delicate, and joyous art here reached a cli- 
max, and perhaps twenty centuries ago; for there are 
inscriptions on the walls of this Pompeii dating back to 
290 B.C., while the city was here in 424 B.c. Yes, art is 
long. Ss. F, 


The Religious Crisis. 


BY AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 


We are in a period when the people want something, 
and know not what they want. Their sense of the im- 
perfection of things is out of all proportion to their con- 
fidence ina remedy. Agitation has pursuaded them of 


the need of reform, but this age is not constructive. In 


the religious, the political, and the business world there 
is a period of transition in which the distinction is uncer- 
tain. We are less sure of the remedy than of the need 
of one; and, while everything is wrong, the right is not 
in sight, so that we are tempted to stand still. 

In theology men are generally dissatisfied; but, easy 
as it is to discredit their present creeds, they know not 
how to adopt new ones, The people will never again 
agree on a creed: the time of creed-making is past. In 
the Reformation period it was as easy to choose formulas 
as it is now to discredit them. Men believed something, 
and rejected with equal confidence; and they could lightly 
persuade themselves of the truth on subjects which are 
now deemed insoluble. There was not then so much to 
take an inventory of as now. Men had few things be- 
tween which to choose. There are now so many that 
the mind cannot gather up all the factors necessary for 
a theological opinion. ‘There is too much doubt to per- 
mit the settling of great issues. Theological opinions rest 
on propositions of which most men are uncertain; and, 
if we discard our present views, we cannot again agree 
on anything in their stead. The unsettling is as varied 
as during the Reformation, and there can be no reorgani- 
zation into a few groups. There is more incredulity and 
less certainty on which to make combinations. All ar- 
ticles of Christian belief are doubted, but there is not 
like unanimity on what is true instead. The Bible is 
discredited as an infallible record, but no strong convic- 
tion exists as to what part of it is true. About all that 
men believe is that it is not all true. Religious opinion 
ranges all the way from extreme orthodoxy to atheism, 
with about equal incredulity in each case; for unbelievers 
are no surer of their position than devotees. 

There is a demand for belief in the supernatural with- 
out the plainly irrational. While rejecting the grosser 
stories of the Old Testament and of medieval tradition 
many would retain a belief in Jesus as supernatural and 
in the immortality of the soul. Others cannot accept 
anything supernatural without more evidence, but think 
that, if part must go, all should go, especially when we 
cannot clearly distinguish between the evidence on which 
the more credible rests and that on which the balance 
rests. The problem is, What shall we do with our inad- 
equate evidence? Shall we take it as satisfactory, or 
dismiss it as worthless? Christianity must be accepted 
on probability, or rejected, notwithstanding some evi- 
dence; and to be most rational, in a matter of great im- 
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portance, when we have not adequate means of fixing 
the truth, is a perplexing task. Men naturally ask 
whether a poorly sustained faith has any value. They 
want to believe and yet want evidence, and how much 
and how strongly they may believe on the evidence they 
have is what they are trying to determine. 

At present, when the people do not find their beliefs 
sufficiently established, they are paralyzed in action. 
They cannot do religious work when they do not know 
they are right. Conviction is necessary for enthusiasm, 
and the man is wanted who can show people how they 
can confidently go. There is no demand for any to show 
them they are wrong: that they know too well. now. 
They want leadership into certainty. While some would 
drop investigation, and, dismissing doubt, accept a 
leadership and assent to dogmas without examination, 
this is no solution of any problem. It is rather a giving 
up of it, or a giving up of themselves by sacrificing the 
mind to the feelings. There is nothing gained by closing 
the eyes. Men want light, not a way to dispense with 
light. They require an adequate foundation for action 
or else assurance that no foundation exists. Some would 
be content if persuaded that all is false; but, as this can- 


not be, unbelievers are as uncertain as believers. They 
know not what to reject, or with what assurance. It is 
often as hard to disprove a dogma as to prove it. The 


probability that it may be true prevents the certainty 
which men require, and leaves no adequate basis for 
either action or inaction. 

The next movement in religious thought will therefore 
be to fix by scientific and rational inquiry the facts that 
can be known,—what is certain, what probable, and what 
incredible. While the miraculous will always be disputed, 
the natural may be largely settled, which will dispose of 
many of the problems. We should know what can be 
known, and know as much as we can of the rest. Where 
there is no evidence, we should know that there is none. 
Not all the teachings of Christianity are equally incapable 
of proof; and men should know what parts can be veri- 
fied, which is the bulk of the natural. With this fixed 
we get much light on the remainder. We need to sepa- 
rate the verifiable from the rest. Action must be founded 
on certainties, and men will not willingly use anything 
except to the extent of its credibility. 

Cuicaco, ILL. 


Conversion by Suggestion.” 


BY FREDERICK MORGAN DAVENPORT. 


It cannot escape the notice of the patient investigator 
that the literature of revivals abounds with records of 
the lapsed, the backsliders, those who have fallen from 
grace. In those churches where the probation system 
after revival is employed, the shrinkage between the 
number of registered probationers and the number of 
registered church members occasions much comment and 
anxiety. Many thoughtful clergymen in these sects have 
determined definitely, as a result of their own experience, 
that accessions are likely to be of more stable and useful 
quality if quieter and more rational methods are em- 
ployed in winning men than those which have been tra- 
ditional in their denominations. It seems to be as true 
of spiritual fruit as of natural that it maintains a state 
of excellent preservation longer when it is garnered by 
hand than when it is swept from the tree by a storm. 
Here, too, I do not offer it as a complete explanation,— 
for many professed converts who return to the old paths 


*From advance sheets of ‘Primitive Traits in Religious Revivals,” a volume to be 
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might perhaps have been advanced in the higher life by 
a wiser system of probationary nurture,—but I regard 
it as extremely probable that a great number of the 
lapsed are such because they were simply victims of the 
powerful forces of suggestion and imitation which are at 
work in every typical revival, and were not converts in 
any high sense whatever. 

There is a far greater amount than people generally 
believe, I think, of conversion by suggestion, which is 
only that and nothing more. The typical revival lends 
itself readily to this consummation. There is always the 
stage of preparation in which the one overshadowing in- 
terest is held before the mind of congregations for days 
or for weeks. ‘The fervor and intensity are greatly height- 
ened by the united prayers and expectations of the 
church. When the crucial moment arrives and the great 
assembly has met with common purpose and hope, there 
are all the conditions present for the easy control of the 
most suggestible. They are precisely those which the 
hypnotist seeks after. Every effort is made to secure 
fixation of attention upon the subject and the speaker. 
Distraction of mind is guarded against by the revivalist, 
who seeks to have fresh air let into the room before the 
sermon, and enjoins perfect quiet even to the cessation 
of the movement of fans in the hands of the women of the 
audience. The monotony which results is a prime con- 
dition of suggestibility, and the effect of it is seen in that 
profound silence which passes over a great assembly 
when the speaker has it under oratorical mastery. It is 
frequently so perfect that you can hear the buzzing of 
a fly or the slight sputter of an arc light. 

The limitation of voluntary movements is of course 
very complete in such an assembly, and the shrinkage 
of the field of consciousness to the consideration of the 
one supreme theme is brought about in exceedingly 
skilful ways by experienced men. It is well known also 
that the employment of symbolic images immensely in- 
creases the emotion of an audience. The vocabulary of 
revivals abounds in them,—the cross, the crown, the 
angel band, hell, heaven. Now vivid imagination and 
strong feeling and belief are states of mind favorable to 
suggestion as well as to impulsive action. It is also true 
that the influence of a crowd largely in sympathy with 
the ideas suggested is thoroughly coercive or intimidative 
upon the individual sinner. There is considerable pro- 
fessed conversion which results in the beginning from 
little more than this form of social pressure, and which 
may never develop beyond it. Finally, the inhibition of 
all extraneous ideas is encouraged in revival assemblies 
both by prayer and speech. There is, therefore, extreme 
sensitiveness to suggestion. 

When to these conditions of negative consciousness on 
the part of an audience there is added a conductor of the 
meetings who has a high hypnotic potential, such as 
Wesley or Finney, or who is only a thoroughly persuasive 
and magnetic personality, such as Whitefield, there may 
easily be an influence exerted upon certain individuals 
of a crowd which closely approaches the abnormal or 
thoroughly hypnotic. When this point is not reached, 
there is still a great amount of highly acute though normal 
suggestibility to be reckoned with. 

And the methods in detail frequently heighten the 
effect which is here described. At the close of his ser- 
mon the revivalist usually asks for what he terms im- 
mediate surrender, to be announced by uplifting the 
hand or rising to the feet or signing a card or a movement 
toward the after-meeting, while the impression is kept 
up by the very silent departure of the congregation. 
Sometimes the audience is detained in this tense state 
of mind, and the process of ‘‘influencing the seeker”’ is 
carried to a refined extreme. The people are requested 
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to sing a hymn full of pointed suggestion and fervent 
emotion, while the ‘‘seekers’’ are invited to kneel at the 
altar. The conductor of the meeting or certain of the 
workers especially chosen for the purpose kneel also, with 
the hand on the shoulder or on the head of the person 
under conviction, and repeat in solemn, measured ca- 
dence a few well-tested sentences of revival interrogatory 
and admonition, such as, ‘‘Won’t you trust Him?” 


‘‘Jesus saves you now!” ‘‘Trust and obey!” ‘‘Only 
believe!”” ‘‘Give yourself to God this moment!” Em- 
phasis is always laid upon surrender of the will. Of 


course there are those who, under these exceedingly im- 
pressive circumstances, yield with a high motive, reason 
assenting to the step. There are such men and women, 
especially of an older generation, in all the churches who 
have been drawn by this process of crude suggestion into 
what has been for many of them a broader and a better 
life. But the number of them has never been great 
enough to relieve the method of odium, and there can be 
no question that there has been much harm done to so- 
ciety by this wholesale hypnotization of weak or recal- 
citrant wills. The difficulty of training the mass of men 
to act individually and collectively with deliberation and 
with a strongly volitional purpose is sufficiently enormous 
without the undermining of such intelligent effort as 
there is by a seriously defective religious method. 

Particularly is this to be deprecated when we consider 
that positive, deliberated decisions to rise from a lower 
plane of life to the practice of the lofty ideals of the 
Chtistian religion in the aggregate contribute enormously 
to the strengthening of both individual and social char- 
acter. But reliance upon the power of crude, crowd 
suggestion produces far too many purely negative con- 
verts, passive suggestibles all, with whom any implanted 
idea leads at once to the fulfilment of the same, who ‘‘act 
and re-enact the old farce of being converted at every 
revival,’ and who fall from grace with facility and de- 
speich when the temporary stimulation of suggestion is 
removed. In the method as it is often baldly employed 
there is nothing religious whatever. It is even practised 
by some members of the medical profession, who perceive 
the curative possibilities of psychic influence in certain 
cases with which they have to deal. But the process of 
reforming habitual drunkards and other dissolute persons 
Without frequent 
application of hypnotic suggestion, a relapse is likely to 
occur. And, even if permanent reclamation should fol- 
low in any particular instance, it would hardly be correct 
to speak of the method as religious. 

It will not surprise the reader to learn that these pas- 
sive revival suggestibles are almost always the subjects 
who experience the mental and motor automatisms. 
This is naturally so for two reasons. These persons are 
most easily deprived of their own power of inhibition, 
and under the stimulation of fear or great excitement 
the primitive reflexes—the prostration, the trances, the 
convulsions—will appear. Furthermore, if the desira- 
bility or divine worth of these peculiar excitations is 
made much of in the meeting, or even indirectly hinted 
at, as it frequently is, these persons are they in whom 
the suggestion will most quickly bear fruit. 

Now the injury of such hypnotic procedure is not con- 
fined to the weak creatures who are most often affected 
by it. There are men and women of a higher mental 
and moral grade who are temporarily brought under its 
sway and under the thrall of great revival excitement, 
who feel such shame and repugnance when the reaction 
follows that they are inclined to discard not a faulty 
and vicious method, but religion itself. And they often 
do. There have been instances of that sort within my 
own acquaintance, but I prefer ‘to use a few of the im- 
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personal illustrations which Starbuck has gathered. I 
have no doubt that any reader will recall more than one 
instance of his own knowledge. 

One correspondent writes thus of the forces which led 
to his conversion at fifteen: ‘‘My will seemed wholly at 
the mercy-of others, particularly of the revivalist M. 
There was absolutely no intellectual element. It was 
pure feeling. There followed a period of ecstasy. I was 
bent on doing good and was eloquent in appealing to 
others. The state of moral exaltation did not continue. 
It was followed by a complete relapse from orthodox 
religion.” 

Another observer writes of an exciting revival in which 
the meetings were held until the early morning: ‘‘Some 
persons in the midst of the excitement lay prostrate on 
the floor. One crawled on hands and knees about the 
aisles, and some went into trance. I know that one 
young man who was a teacher in our school went to the 
board soon after—the writer is a member of the school 
board—and told them that he was very sorry for and 
ashamed of the part he had taken, that he was not fully 
himself at the time. A seventeen-year-old girl lay in 
what they called a trance for nineteen hours and has 
never been able to take more than one study in school 
since. Three of those who took a very prominent part 
seem to have grown cold and are seldom at the place of 
worship.”’ 

One young man who had been overwrought under the 
power of a revivalist called it a ‘‘gold-brick”’ deal and 
said that he had hardly been in church’ since. 

We have also in this uncanny power of the hypnotic 
personality a means of explanation of the mysterious in- 
fluence of men of thoroughly superficial character and 
ability upon a revival crowd. Prof. Coe has written of 
the evangelist who would cry out at the critical moment 
to a packed and breathless assembly, ‘‘See them coming, 
see them coming,’’ when as yet no single individual had 
started for the altar. And the poor sheep heard his 
voice and followed, but it was not the voice of a shepherd. 

And that other religious hypnotist whom we have all 
seen. His custom was to walk with measured tread 
through the aisles of the crowded church, and, carefully 
picking’ his subjects, touch them on the shoulder or 
speak a word in the ear, and draw them by purely psychic 
leadings into a step of whose significance they had no 
comprehension and the weakness and false pretence of 
which they later laughed to scorn. ... Measured by its 
effect upon character, the burly fist of Peter Cartwright— 
occasionally employed to bring an especiaily vicious and 
cantankerous sinner to a realizing sense of his short- 
coming—was a far better instrument than the uncanny 
eye of the modern apostle of religious suggestion. 

It has more than once been a source of reproach and 


_scandal to the Church that some professional evangelist 


who has won large numbers of converts has been after- 
ward revealed as having been all the while living a crim- 
inal or at least utterly unworthy life. It is easy now to 
see why such a career is entirely possible. The most re- 
markable example of a man of this species that has ever 
been brought to my attention is one La Roy Sunder- 
land, who in the middle of the last century was a prom- 
inent clergyman in New England and particularly in- 
fluential in the anti-slavery movement. He was an ex- 
ceedingly able lecturer upon what was then called mes- 
metrism or magnetism. Under the first sermon which he 
delivered after he entered the ministry, almost the en- 
tire audience was struck down entranced upon the floor 
by ‘‘the power of God.” It is said that a wide range of 
reflex phenomena practically always appeared under his 
preaching. In the later years of his life he was tried for 
slander and falsehood by four ecclesiastical conferences 
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and several courts. He always defended himself, and 
he always won his case. Judges would warn juries 
against his malign influence, but it made no difference. 
He was promptly acquitted. Finally he gave up religion, 
on the ground that he had proved its sweet influences to 
be the product of mesmeric fraud! In 1836 M. Poyen 
came to New York from Paris and aroused great interest 
by the practice and exposition of the principles of mes- 
merism. Sunderland applied to him for instruction, but 
soon found that his own ability was quite equal to the 
Frenchman’s. Some time after there visited him at his 
home two friends of his earlier days. One of them was a 
young woman who had been influenced in his meetings. 
I now quote his own words of description. ‘‘I recognized 
her as one of my converts who had been entranced under 
a sermon I had preached in 1824. ... When the oppor- 
tunity came, I asked her if she had heard Mr. Poyen. ... 
‘Oh, yes,’ she said. ‘And I have often been entranced 
in the same way by my husband.’’’ Sunderland asked 
to see her in that condition. ‘‘Whereupon she immedi- 
ately complied, and, leaning back in her chair, closed her 
eyes. ... In a few moments she appeared to be in a 
state of ecstatic joy, when she grasped my hand and said: 
‘O Brother Sunderland, this is the happiest state I ever 
was in! It is heaven. And do you remember how I 
went into this state under that powerful sermon you 
preached in our church in Scituate Harbor years ago? 
I was then caught up to paradise as Saint Paul was. ... 
Yes, Brother Sunderland, and this is the same heaven, 
the same as when my soul was converted and filled with 
the love of God.’ ”’ 

And I lay particular stress upon this matter here be- 
cause, while the employment of irrational fear in re- 
vivals has largely passed away, the employment of the 
hypnotic method has not passed away. There has rather 
been a recrudescence and a conscious strengthening of it 
because the old prop of terror is gone. And it cannot be 
too vigorously emphasized that such a form of influence 
is not a ‘‘spiritual’’ force in any high or clear sense at 
all, but is rather uncanny and psychic and obscure. And 
the method itself needs to be greatly refined before it can 
ever be of any spiritual benefit whatever. It is thor- 
oughly primitive and belongs with the animal and in- 
stinctive means of fascination. In this bald, crude form 
the feline employs it upon the helpless bird and the 
Indian medicine-man upon the ghost-dance votary. 
When used, as it has often been, upon little children who 
are naturally highly suggestible, it has no justification 
whatever and is mentally and morally injurious in the 
highest degree. I do not see how violent emotional 
throes and the use of the art of suggestion in its crude 
form can be made serviceable even in the case of hard- 
ened sinners, and certainly with large classes of the popu- 
lation the employment of this means is nothing but psy- 
chological malpractice. We guard with intelligent care 
against quackery in physiological obstetrics. It would 
be well if a sterner training and prohibition hedged about 
the spiritual obstetrician, whose function it is to guide 
the far more delicate psychological process of the new 
birth, 

It may be important to add a single caution with re- 
spect to this much-reviled practice. Suggestibility and 
the tendency to imitation are by no means altogether 
evil. They are qualities which are instinctive in the 
human spirit and will never be banished from their seat. 
The finest social natures will always possess them; but, 
as the mental evolution of the race goes on, these qualities 
will come under the perfect dominion of reason and the 
will. The art of normal suggestion itself will become 
more and more refined, until in therapeutics, in educa- 
tion, even in religion, it will be skilfully employed ‘‘to 
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set the conscious will in the right direction.” But in 
each of these fields of cultural activity, how wise and 
dexterous must the practitioner be! 

CLInTton, N.Y. 


Che Pulpit. 
The Unspotted Church. 


BY REV. SAMUEL M. CROTHERS, D.D. 


No soldier on service entangleth himself in the affairs of this life, 
that he may please him who enrolled him as a soldier.—2 Ti. ii. 4. 

The remark has often been made that the term ‘‘re- 
ligious intelligence,’ as giving the news of the churches, 
is misleading. One asks: What are the institutions of 
religion doing? What are the questions which most con- 
cern them? ‘Too frequently we are led to suppose that 
the questions are for the most part trivial. But now 
and then there comes to us something by way of ‘‘re- 
ligious intelligence” which startles us by its far-reaching 
meaning and application, and then it is worth our while 
to stop for a little to consider what is going on. 

An item of religious intelligence of this character is 
that which comes from the denomination with which we 
are most nearly related,—the Congregational Church, 
I wish to state the case about which our neighbors are 
concerned, not for the sake of indulging in controversy, 
but because it seems to me to involve a question which 
is bound more and more to pass beyond the particular 
stage in which it is to-day, and touch the whole conception 
of the Church in the world. What is the Church intended 
to do? What is the line of demarcation between it and 
opposing forces? What is the new alignment that is 
bound to come, the new kind of question which is bound 
to trouble us, and trouble us more and more until we 
give it an answer which is consistent with the highest 
ethics and consistent with the ideal of a church? 

The immediate question came through the acceptance 
of a gift to a great missionary board from a man who has 
ceased to be a person merely and has become a symbol, 
—a symbol on the one side of unscrupulous and wonder- 
fully successful methods in business, a symbol, on the 
other side, of great generosity in the use of his wealth. 
This gift came in a conspicuous manner in answer to a 
deeply felt need, and was gratefully accepted by the 
official board. Against this acceptance there has come a 
protest, not from a few uneasy spirits, but from a number 
of those who are the recognized leaders of the denomina- 
tion. It is worth while to consider the grounds of that 
protest. It is based on the fact that these persons be- 
lieve that it is the duty of the Church to arouse the gen- 
eral conscience and direct it against specific offences and 
offenders, and that that is the supreme need of the hour. 
The Church is declared to be the moral educator and 
leader of the people, and, in order to fulfil its calling 
with freedom and effect, it must stand entirely clear 
from any implication in the evil it is said to condemn, 

I think the difficulty in all such questions is that we 
pass by so easily that which is the main and real question 
to mere trivialities. It is also a difficulty, always felt, 
that every specific question is almost infinitely compli- 
cated, and it is very easy to turn away from the main 
point to a minor point and lose ourselves in mere casuistry. 
The answer to this protest was well written and from an 
official point of view well considered. The official board 
disclaimed all responsibility for the origin of any funds 
passing through its hands. They disclaimed all respon- 
sibility to investigate or to pass judgment. They ap- 
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pealed to the limitations of their charter. In their ac- 
tion they simply followed a well-established precedent. 
But, granting that their view of their official duty is cor- 
rect, the larger question remains. Is there not respon- 
sibility somewhere in this matter? Can the Christian 
Church stand before men, whose ways it condemns with 
the Ten Commandments in one hand and the contribu- 
tion box in the other, without a certain sense of incon- 
gruity, an incongruity which destroys the moral influence 
of the Church itself? 

And so I wish to turn away from this specific instance 
to consider the principle on which it seems to me that 
we can unite. We talk sometimes of ‘‘tainted’’ money, 
and the obvious answer is that, if money which has passed 
through dishonest hands is tainted, all money is tainted. 
Who is to draw the line? Who is to sit in judgment? 
But that is not really as to what happens to a specific 
sum of money. ‘There is back of it the question of moral 
impulse, the question of moral efficiency, the question 
of ethical clear-sightedness which we have necessarily to 
consider. It seems to me that the principle which should 
govern all those who are trying to do any work for the 
ideal is the principle laid down in the New Testament 
passage which I have read. It tests everything by 
its relation to the work one has undertaken to do. ‘‘No 
soldier,” the apostle says, ‘‘on service entangleth himself 
in the affairs of this world.”” Why? It is in order that 
he may be a good soldier, and do the work which is given 
him to do. Soldierly efficiency is the end to which every- 
thing else must be sacrificed. 

Now it seems to me, however dimicutes in specific appli- 
cation, that this soldiery spirit with its singleness of 
loyalty is the thing which we must in every way try to 
arouse in men of this generation. First, we must show 
them some service which is worthy of them, then make 
them worthy of that service. Another thing which I 
think is very clear is that, if the Christian Church is to 
be a power, it must not be seeking easy victories, not be 
declaiming against the sins of the weak and of the poor, 
not fighting old battles over again, but it must be facing 
the very greatest evils of our present time, grappling 
with these things and trying to do something about 
them. 

Let us face the moral condition of our country to-day. 
In the eyes of the most impartial and clear-eyed ob- 
servers what is the besetting sin of America? Not in- 
temperance, not licentiousness, though these we always 
have, with us, not a lack of individual virtue ; for that is 
probably as widely diffused as in any country in the 
world. What is the accusation against us? Let us hear 
the indictment of that Englishman most friendly to 
America and most sympathetic, James Bryce. Writing 
upon his return after almost a quarter of a century to 
America, he tries to sum up the moral situation which 
he finds to-day. He says that in some way there has 
been an advance :— 

‘“There is nowhere (so far as one can learn) any rob- 
bery of a city treasury on a grand scale like that which 
went on under the reign of the ever famous William M. 
Tweed. ... The most generally diffused and conspic- 
uously rampant mischief seems to be the sacrifice of the 
public interest for the benefit of private men or groups 
of men who compass their ends by bribery.” 

That is not a railing accusation. That is a judicial 
statement. And is there any one who can deny the fact? 
The most conspicuous fact is the extent to which bribery 
has demoralized the conscience of the American people. 
Now what is bribery, ethically considered? In the old 
English we find the word ‘‘bribe” used as late as Chaucer 
in no invidious sense. The bribe is the gift. When we 
give a mana gift, we give him a bribe. But that took on 
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an evil sense, not because it is wrong to give or receive a 
gift, but because of a subtle evil which often follows it. 
And so a bribe has come to mean ‘‘a gift or a gratuity be- 
stowed for the purpose of influencing the action and cont 
duct of the receiver.”” Now whether the gift is in 
any sense a bribe becomes of course a matter of fact 
to be determined when we know all the effects of 
the giving and the receiving. Is it given in such 
a way as to influence the conduct or the action of 
the receiver? I for one am compelled to admit that many 
of the benevolences so freely offered and received in this 
generation have had the effect. Though not consciously 
bribes, they have been such actually. In other words, it is 
possible to be bribed without at the time knowing it, 
Why is it that a gift to a judge who is to consider a 
certain case, or a gift from a foreign government offered 
to a soldier in time of war, is looked upon as a bribe? 
It is because these men have certain duties which 
require absolute disinterestedness. You cannot be sure 
of the judgment of a man who is in the pay of one 
whose cause is being pleaded before him. He must keep 
himself free from every appearance of evil if his judg- 
ment is to be trusted. 

Has the citizen of a free state no such responsibility, 
no such high function, which demands absolute disin- 
terestedness, which demands a judicial care for his own 
thought and feeling? I think you will find that in many 
communities the functions of free citizens have been 
abdicated, not by the ignorant, but by the prosperous. 
The ‘‘dangerous classes’’ are those who yield to the in- 
fluence of mere wealth. When the philanthropist be- 
comes too dependent on money, he is in danger of being 
unduly influenced. Why is this? Because a certain 
‘community of interest’’ may be established with powers 
that ought to be stoutly opposed. Speaking to a minis- 
ter of religion in a great city, conspicuous at once for the 
prosperity of its citizens, for the number of its churches 
and good institutions, and for the absolute corruption 
of its political life, I asked him how this came about? 
He said: ‘‘What use is it for us to make a fight against 
the evil of our city? The men who are at the bottom 
of the iniquity of our city are the very leaders in the best 
things. They support our churches, they build our 
schools, they direct and support our hospitals: their in- 
fluence is felt everywhere, and we are dependent upon 
their good will.’ 

Now that is the complication which besets American 
life to-day, the complication that arises from the fact 
that there is a community of interest established, almost 
everywhere, between those who are striving for ideal 
ends and those who are conspicuously violating the moral 
law,—between those who stand for pure religion and 
those whose lives and conduct are the very antithesis of 
it. I spoke of that as if it were a new issue. It is really 
the oldest issue in organized religion, one that takes 
different forms from time to time as the conscience of 
the Church alligns itself against the besetting evils of 
the time. It has a name in ecclesiastical history. Canon 
law has its penalties for technical violations of it. It is 
called ‘‘simony.’’ The name is derived from a striking 
incident in the history of the Early Church. The apostles 
go about preaching everywhere. At last there comes 
one Simon the magician, and he asks to have part in this 
good work, to share the gifts of the Holy Spirit. He 
offers to buy it, as if this were one of the things in the 
market: he would be a patron of this new movement. 
Indignantly his offer is spurned. ‘‘Thy money perish 
with thee, because thou hast thought to buy the gift of 
God with money.” And so the name ‘‘simony”’ arose, 

—‘‘the art and practice of trafficking in sacred things.” 
It is defined as ‘‘the deliberate act or premeditated will 
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and desire of selling such things as are spiritual by giving 
something of a temporal nature for the purchase thereof.”’ 
By the canon law this offence was defined in a narrow and 
technical way. Those who thought more deeply as to 
its essence saw that it was a sin much more widely spread 
than that. In the deepest hell Dante places Simon 
Magus and his disciples. In that hell among the sordid 
crew he places men whose names were high upon the 
church list, and he makes an indictment which really is 
against the Church, in so far as it yields to worldliness. 
What was the great act of simony? He traces it back 
to the time when the first emperor who became a Chris- 
tian endowed the Church. 


“Ah, Constantine! of how much ill was mother 
Not thy conversion, but that marriage-dower 
Which the first wealthy Father took from thee.” 


That gift transformed a spiritual institution into a tem- 
poral power. To Dante it seemed a misfortune, because 
the ideal ends of the Church were blurred by considera- 
tions of wordly policy. The valiant soldier had entangled 
himself. 

Now, when we come nearer to the facts of our day, are 
we not confronted by a serious question? It is not to 
be answered readily. Perhaps like all great questions 
it cannot have any answer. It can only be. worked 
out by sensitive consciences and eternal vigilance. 
How may the Church be kept free from complicity in 
known evils, so that it will stand indeed as an unbiassed 


witness for truth, as a disinterested helper of mankind?” 


I say it is not an easy thing, and yet it is a question which 
always must trouble us and for which we must seek some 
answers. The answer cannot be found in a return to 
the separatism of the Pharisee or even of the Puritan, 
and yet we must make clear where the Church stands on 
the moral issues of the day. We must make it plain 
that it stands for honesty, that it shines for justice, that 
it has sympathy for the men who are striving fora liveli- 
hood. Whatever its answer to one specific question may 
be, it is not in any way determined by worldly gain,— 
in other words, that it cannot be bought. One thing is 
perfectly clear to me, and that is that, if the higher life 
of our country is to be preserved, we must get rid of 
many of the things which seem to us to be necessary. 

In the answer of the official board of the Congregational 
Society the greater part of it seemed to me to be just 
enough. I appreciate the dilemma in which they are in- 
volved. But I was troubled with the concluding words 
which were a plea of the need of the society for money. 
I”wish they had left that out of their argument. The 
Church always needs money, but just as the present time 
it needs something else infinitely more. It needs to 
demonstrate beyond the*shadow of a doubt that the 
desire for more money does not in the slightest degree 
influence the broad lines of its policy. It is moral in- 
dependence which is being threatened in America. To 
those who would live an ideal life the first necessity is to 
so arrange his manner of life and his ambitions as to 
achieve the maximum of freedom. ‘The idealist is one 
who cares supremely for things that have no money 
value. So every real artist is at heart a Bohemian; 
that is to say, he is a man who can live upon little and 
enjoy it. He is not dependent upon monetary prizes, 
because he gives himself to his art, and finds in that his 
delight and his exceeding great reward. 

So the old Stoics, when they would teach morality in 
an age which was morally corrupt, taught men how much 
they could go without. How can you get a man who 
cannot be bribed? That was a fine declaration of in- 
dependence when Marcus Aurelius said, ‘‘It is possible 
for a man to live nobly in a palace.” It is possible; it is 
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not necessary; it is not even a good place for him to 
live in. The great thing is to live nobly. A man who 
feels that way cannot be bribed. 

Isn’t there something corresponding to that, a spirit 
that may be developed in the Christian Church, not only 
in it as a collection of individuals, but as a corporate 
power, a sense of some great distinct end that is inde- 
pendent of worldly goods, that finds its own instruments 
everywhere, that can stand in the world just as it is, not 
as a recipient of favor, asking something, but as a body 
of soldierly spirits determined to do something for men? 
We are too much in the habit of thinking that the suc- 
cess of a church lies in the wealth of its members, the 
fulness of its treasury. That feeling marks the deca- 
dence of the spiritual life. To the man of the religious 
spirit these things are among the things indifferent, re- 
ceived if they come rightly, rejected with scorn if they 
are meant to influence him in his own higher loyalty. 

There was a time in England when people felt that 
religion was so dependent upon the gifts of great men 
that one couldn’t preach the gospel unless he preached 
in a beautiful church, in an endowed pulpit. John 
Wesley came along, anxious to preach and intent on 
preaching to the people. He went to the church. The 
church door was closed against him; and what happened ? 
He preached, preached everywhere. Who were the 
archbishops of Canterbury during that time when John 
Wesley was making his religion a power in England? 
I don’t know. I doubt if any one here remembers the 
name of those archbishops, and yet they were supposed 
to be essential to the Church in that day. The essential 
thing in a man is his own manhood. ‘The essential thing 
in any church is the gospel which it is set in this world 
to preach. 

It seems to me that in the end it is that clearness of 
vision as to the moral distinctions, as to the necessities 
of spiritual life, as to the message which the Church has 
for the world which must be the determining factor. 
It will not lead merely into numberless scruples. It will 
lead to such a presentation of religion that no one will 
think that it could be influenced by lower considerations. 
There will come with it the higher prudence which is 
simply the prudence of the good soldier who refuses to 
be swerved from his allegiance. 

What is the clean and the unclean thing, and why should 
the unclean thing be set aside? The distinction is a very 
old one. You go to the old priestly rules, and you find 
many arbitrary enactments about it. The priest in his 
white garments must not touch the unclean thing which 
defiles. After a time scepticism comes and you laugh 
at those scruples, but a deeper study of the facts of the 
world brings the distinction more plainly than it had 
been before. Watch the surgeon at his work when for 
him it is a matter of life and death, and you will find that 
no priest of the olden time was so scrupulous as he. He 
must get rid of the least taint of impurity: it is death. 
It is because he has come to understand the laws of life 
and to understand that in the dark places, in the filth 
of the world, lurk the enemies of life, and so he would 
keep himself unspotted from the world in order that he 
may do the world’s work. That same thing must be 
true of all work of religion and of morality. It is two- 
fold. Pure religion is to visit the widow and the father- 
less in their affliction. It is to go out into the world and 
do actual deeds of good will and kindness. But how is 
a man to do real good and not evil? It is his work 
which brings to him the real and effective scrupulousness. 
To do good and not evil he must keep himself unspotted 
from the world. The physician who is to go to help 
others must see to it that he does not carry contagion 
with him, aiid so he must keep himself unspotted, 
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As we go on, as more and more we'see the need of the 
world for honor, for honesty, for truth, for civic courage, 
the Church offers itself not to do this work alone, but 
to inspire and lead and eftcourage those who are trying 
to help the world in its needs. It is a high task which 
it undertakes. In order to succeed, it must take heed 
to its own ways. It must keep itself unspotted. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass, 


Geed News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Hampton.— Mr. Purves.— Land. 


APRIL, 4. 

We came to Hampton yesterday, to the prime beauty 
of an April day. It is hard to begin a letter for the de- 
partment of Good News with the announcement of the 
death of our dear friend Mr. Purves, the accomplished 
treasurer of the institute. Every one who knew him has 
regarded him as a providential man indeed, one of the 
real leaders of the country. His illness had been alarm- 
ing for some weeks, and on Friday he died, after a life 
which seems to us short, but which has effected so much 
for the success, I do not say simply of the great work of 
Hampton, but of the great experiment of the republic. 

Mr. Purves always attracted me as Sir Philip Sidney 
may have attracted William Brewster, who might have 
met him in Holland with Davison, or as in later times 
Charles Lowell attracted the love and reverence of the 
young men who knew him and honored him, and mourned 
his early death at Cedar Mountain. 

With every privilege which social advantages, compe- 
tent, broad education, and quiet taste and good oppor- 
tunity can give, he threw himself in early life into ‘‘the 
country’s cause.” With the wide survey of the field 
possible to such a young man, he saw that the great en- 
terprise for America is the uplift of the negro race. To 
that he devoted himself, in exactly the spirit with which 
Sidney or Washington devoted themselves to their coun- 
try. 
Other men may devote themselves to travels, to mak- 
ing money, to sailing yachts, to organizing clubs or 
parties. ‘‘For me and my house, we will serve the 
Lord.” And the precise service which the Lord re- 
quired of him was the upliftof eight on ten million men 
and women whose fathers were born in slavery, and 
on whose sons the safety of the republic rests. 

For Mr. Purves was not simply a great man of busi- 
ness, which is a great thing: he was a statesman. He 
went to the foundation. And he knew that real pros- 
perity and real success, for this nation or for any nation, 
hinge on the answer to the question, Who owns the 
land? Massachusetts is a prosperous State. On the 
whole, her laws are good; on the whole, her leaders 
work for the common weal; on the whole, her legislation 
savors of the reign of God. But this would not be if 
there were not as many land-owners in Massachusetts 
as there are voters. On the other hand Ireland loses 
her sons and daughters: her population becomes small 
by degrees and miserably less, unless statesmanship 
enough develops itself in England to make freeholders 
out of peasants. Under any system of tenantry you are 
sure to have a feudal aristocracy. If you mean to have 
a republic, there must be an easy chance for every man 
to be a landholder, to share with his wife and family 
and his God, and with no others, the freehold of his 


This central principle was clear to Mr. Purves from 
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the beginning. And not to speak here now of his price- 
less services to the Hampton Institute, I want to put on 
paper my own estimate of the fundamental importance 
of the service which he rendered to the country by the 
broad and successful plans by which large plantations 
at the South have been subdivided and sold to separate 
negro families. Each one of those families is now as 
independent as is any ‘‘baron or squire or knight of the 
shire.’’ Shall one say that, like Atlas, each man renews 
his strength and gains new life from his mother every 
time he walks across what are really his own fields? 
The system set on foot, beginning at this centre by Mr. 
Purves’s magnificent foresight, extends itself over the 


whole Southern country. At the Tuskegee conference 


very interesting statistics were given to show how rapidly 
the negroes are acquiring land: not only in the coun- 
tries near Tuskegee, but in distant States. A company 
forms itself to purchase a large section of land which 
is afterward sold in tracts of forty acres. The last re- 
ported is the Edomonson Home and Improvement Com- 
pany of Forrest City, Ark. This company purchased 
three thousand acres of land and a town of forty-six lots, 
which it has sold in small tracts to worthy colored people 
for amounts less than those formerly paid as rents. 

The Tuskegee Conference reports that in twelve South- 
ern States the negro now owns 173,352 farms. If within 
a generation these figures can be made to grow, so that 
every ten million negroes in those States shall own one 
million farms, the civilization and good government of 
the Southern half of the republic are sure. 

Epwarp E. HALE. 


Spiritual Life. 


Good habits are not made on birthdays nor Christian 
character at the New Year. The workshop of character 
is every-day life. ‘The uneventful and commonplace hour 
is where the battle is lost or won.—Maltbie D. Babcock, 
DD, 

Pd 


The greatest hour in a man’s life is not that in which 
the world recognizes what he has done, but the hour in 
which, in his tremendous struggle with obstacles and 
circumstances, his power prevails against all that stands 


in his way.—Anonymous. 
wt 


Always say a kind word if you can, if only that it may 
come in, perhaps, with singular opportuneness, entering 
some mournful man’s darkened room like a beautiful 
firefly, whose happy convolutions he cannot but watch, 
forgetting his many troubles —Arthur Helps. 


vt 


What is the measure of the love we owe to others? 
It is the measure of what we think is owing to ourselves. 
‘Love him as thyself.’ Observe, if I may use such a 
word, the equity of this divine rule. It makes us the 
judge of what we ought to do. It imposes upon us no 
duty that we have not already acknowledged for our- 
selves.—Dean Stanley. 


True cheerfulness is a moral achievement; and to cul- 
tivate the capacity for seeing and rejoicing in the good, 
the beautiful, and the true is a duty. We readily grant 
that it is a duty to give, to pray, and to work; but quite 
as much it is a duty to be bright, to look up, to have 
the cheery mood and speak the cheering word.—Zzton’s 
Herald, 
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The Royal Treasures of the 18th 
Dynasty. 


Egypt has once more surprised us with an 
archeological discovery of the first import- 
ance. Mr. Theodore M. Davis, whose dis- 
covery of the tombs of Thothmes IV. and 
Queen Hatshepsu at Thebes has already been 
described in the Times of Nov. 24, 1904, has 
been patiently pursuing his work of removing 
the mounds of débris in the Valley of the 
Tombs of the Kings and has just made a dis- 
covery there such as has not fallen to the 
lot of any explorer since Egypt was opened 
to European research. He has found a tomb 
which has never been visited or plundered 
since the age of the 18th Dynasty, and is 
still filled with the royal treasures of a time 
when Egypt was the mistress of the East 
and the source of its supply of gold. 

On Sunday, February 12, his workmen 
came across the descending steps of a tomb, 
midway between the well-known sepulchres 
of Ramses IV. and Ramses XII. At the 
foot of the steps was a door cut in the rock 
and blocked with large stones. One or two 
of these having been removed, a boy was 
sent through the opening, and quickly 
emerged with a gayly-painted wand of office 
in one hand and the yoke of a chariot, thickly 
plated with gold, in the other. The open- 
ing was thereupon widened, and Mr. Davis 
himself stepped into the space beyond. There 
he found himself at the head of another flight 
of rock-cut steps, twenty in number, at the 
end of which was a second door, also blocked 
with stones. Here, however, the outer face 
of the stones was still plastered with the 
mud on which were impressions of a royal 
seal with rows of fettered captives, while on 
one of the lower steps the two basins of 
coarse red ware were lying, out of which the 
mud plaster had been taken. Higher up, 
on one of the steps, was a superb pectoral 
scarab, while on another step was a broken 
writing palette of alabaster. It was evident 
that the tomb had been entered by robbers 
shortly after its construction; that, having 
been surprised in their work of plunder, they 
had fled hastily, leaving some of the objects 
they had stolen in the vestibule; and that 
since that day it had never again been visited 
by man. 

Prof. Maspero, who happened to be at 
Luxor at the time, was at once communicated 
with, as well as other museum authorities; 
and, although the next day was the begin- 
ning of the Bairam holidays, Mr. Davis ar- 
ranged to have the work of opening the 
tomb carried on to its completion. It was 
accordingly opened the following day, in 
the presence of the Duke of Connaught and 
his suite, and a marvellous sight met the 
eyes of the fortunate discoverer. The tomb 
itself was not large, and its walls had never 
been smoothed or decorated, but it was filled 
from one end to the other with the untouched 
and richest spoil of ancient Egypt. 
cases encrusted with gold, huge alabaster 
vases of exquisite form, chairs and boxes 
brilliant with paint and gilding, even a 
pleasure-chariot with its six spoked wheels 
still covered by their wooden tires, were 
lying piled one upon the other in bewilder- 
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ing profusion. It was some days before the 
band of explorers could even ascertain the 
full extent of the treasures which the tomb 
contained. 

The sepulchral chamber is about 30 feet 
long and 15 feet wide, the height being no 
more than 8 feet. On the left-hand side of 
the entrance were the two great wooden sar- 
cophagi, painted black and gold, within 
which the mummy cases of the occupants 
of the tomb, a man and a woman, had been 
placed. The cases themselves were double, 
the outer case being completely plated with 
gold on the outside, except where the face of 
the mummy was realistically represented, 
while the inside was lined with silver. The 
second case was similarly plated with gold 
externally, but inside gold-leaf was used in- 
stead of silver. On one of the mummies a 
few objects were discovered such as were 
usually buried with the dead,—a “‘heart sca- 
rab” made to imitate lapis lazuli, another 
scarab of black painted wood, a gilded ‘‘dad,’”’ 
the model of a hoe, and the like. Over a 
gilded mask, which must have belonged to 
one of the mummies, a veil of black muslin, 
or rather crape, was drawn. It was the first 
time that anything of the kind has been met 
with in Egypt. 

The inscriptions on the cases, as well as 
on other objects found in the tomb, showed 
to whom it had belonged. It was the burial- 
place of Yua and Thua, the parents of the 
famous Queen Teie, the wife of Amon-hotep 
III. and the mother of the “heretic king,’’ 
Amon-hotep IV. of the 18th Dynasty. It 
was to her teaching that the religious revo- 
lution attempted by her son seems to have 
been due, and since the discovery of the cunei- 
form tablets of Tel el-Amarna the Assyriol- 
ogists have believed that she was of Meso- 
potamian descent. This belief is confirmed 
by the inscriptions found in Mr, Davis’s tomb. 
In these the names of her parents are written 
in various ways, indicating that there was 
no fixed spelling of them, and that the Egyp- 
tians of the 18th Dynasty had the same 
difficulty in pronouncing and reproducing 
foreign names as their descendants have 
to-day. 

It will take some time, however, before 
the work of thoroughly clearing the tomb 
out can be accomplished. Meanwhile it has 
revealed one striking fact, the ostentatious, 
not to say vulgar, display of wealth which 
distinguished Egyptian society in the later 


days of the 18th Dynasty. We had learned 


from the Tel el-Amarna tablets that Egypt 
was at the time the California of the civi- 
lized world, a land where, as the foreign cor- 
respondents of the Pharaoh reiterate, “gold 
is as plentiful as dust,” and in the profusion 
with which the precious metal has been 
lavished on the contents of the newly dis- 
covered tomb their words receive a striking 
illustration. There was nothing, however 
mean or insignificagt, which was not liter- 
ally plated with the gold of the desert mines. 
Even the Pharaoh is represented as seated 
upon the symbol of ‘‘gold,’”’ and the goddess 
Isis at the foot of Thua’s coffin is pictured in 
the same position. 

A pathetic relic of a dead world is a mat 
of palm fibre on which the figure of Osiris 
was delineated in soft mould. Seeds were 
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then sown in the mould, and in the green 
grass which sprung from them after the tomb 
had been closed and sealed the Egyptians 
saw an image and earnest of the resurrection. 
A similar “bed of Osiris” had already been 
found in the tomb of Amon-hotep II. 

Although some of the individual objects 
discovered by Mr. Davis may be matched 
in previous finds, the discovery, as a whole, 
far surpasses any that has yet been made in 
Egypt, and is in fact the most important 
ever made there, whether we regard the art 
and richness of the coffins and other sepul- 
chral furniture, or the wealth of precious 
metal that has been lavished upon them. 
The chariot alone, for completeness and 
beauty of form, is unique. The discovery 
will not only increase our knowledge of the 
history and customs of the 18th Dynasty of 
Egypt, it must also materially enlarge our 
conception of the artistic taste and skilful 
workmanship of the ancient ‘‘dwellers by the 
Nile.””—The Times. 


A Russian Translation. 


The following facts about the Russian 
translation of Rev. J. T. Sunderland’s book, 
The Origin, Growth, and Character of the 
Bible, will be found interesting. The man 
who has translated the book and published 
it in London for circulation in Russia is a 
friend of Count Tolstoy and his literary agent 
in London. Three years ago he wrote of 
his appreciation of the book, and that he 
was struck with its admirable adaptation 
for use in Russia by giving the facts and lines 


American Standard 
Revised Bible 


“Tt is not a new 
Bible. It is the same 
old Bible that our fath- 
ers and forefathers 
read and treasured. 
But the American Re- 
vision brings the mes- 
sages and truths and 
eternal promises of 
that Bible closer home 
to us than ever be- 
fore.” —Sunday School Times. 


Issued in over roo styles. For sale by all booksellers 
THOMAS N) & SONS, Pu’ 37 East 
18th Street, New York. We also publish the King 
James Version in over 400 styles. Send for catalogues. 


SERMONS OF m5 oe J. T. tt, ty a 
Py. CxarSt. Toren copy . J. Hows, 
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of thought regarding the Bible needed by 
persons “endeavoring to free themselves 
from the gross superstitions of the orthodox 
Russian church, while at the same time avoid- 
ing the opposite extreme of equally dogmatic 
atheism.” He said he had translated already 
a considerable part of the book, and decided 
to finish the translation and have it published. 
The British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion furnished part of the funds for publish- 
ing, and Mr. Van Ness, who was at the time 
in London, promised to raise the rest on this 
side. In securing the American part of the 
money there has been delay, and indeed a 
partial failure, which has caused a delay in 
issuing the book. However, the book is 
now published, and the work of circulating 
it in Russia has begun by secret channels, 
as the book is of such a character that the 
orthodox church is not willing to have it 
get into the hands of the people. 


Literature. 


THE WONDERS OF LiFe. A_ Popular 
Study of Biological Philosophy. By Ernst 
Haeckel, Translated by Joseph McCabe. 
New York: Harper & Brothers.—This is an 
unqualifiedly “hard saying,’ which, it must 
be confessed, makes rather stiffer reading 
than is agreeable to most of us, who take our 
science, not to say our theology, in more 
homceopathic doses. But there is some- 
thing fairly sublime in the audacity with 
which Haeckel sweeps away the long-cher- 
ished beliefs of man in God, the spiritual life, 
and personal immortality. If—not to be 
profane or too impolite—we cannot help ad- 
miring Milton’s Satan for his splendid au- 
dacity, we cannot refrain, on reading this 
thorough-going volume, from a cértain sort 
of enthusiasm like that inspired by Arnold’s 
magnificent sonnet beginning “Long fed on 
boundless hopes, O race of man,’ or that 
which marked George Eliot when, walking 
with Mr. Frederick Myers in the Fellows 
Garden of Trinity, she discoursed on those 
“three words which have been used so often 
as the inspiring trumpet-calls of man,—the 
words ‘God,’ ‘immortality,’ ‘duty,’— 
pronouncing with terrible earnestness how 
inconceivable was the first, how unbeliev- 
able the second, and yet how peremptory and 
absolute the third.” As the grim old Puri- 
tan teacher said,—who had been presenting 
the cheerful doctrines of predestination, 
“damnation and the grave,’”—Now you see 
your fare! Haeckel’s purpose may be briefly 
stated: to answer objections raised by his 
critics to his Riddle of the Universe and History 
of Creation; to preach the doctrines of Mon- 
ism and Causation against Dualism, Trithe- 
ism, or any form of delusion incident to 
Comte’s metaphysical or theological stages. 
Some of his conclusions are these: every- 
thing we know is due to sensation. With 
Locke he would hold that our minds are 
sheets of* white paper on which anything 
can be welt Surely, we did not, ac- 
cording to Wordsworth, come from heaven 
‘trailing clouds of glory”—or anything else. 
Moreover, Kant has done no end of mischief 
with his theory of a priori knowledge, with 
the vast metaphysical thrones built upon it. 
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We owe a great deal more to Bacon, with 
at least his attempt at a sound empirical 
knowledge. We may as well, indeed, give 
over our foolish talk of organic and inor- 
ganic life. Chemical analysis does away 
with these sharp-cut distinctions. There is 
no such thing as an immaterial soul. Death 
is, of course, the end. Euthanasia is often 
the wisest course, and suicide an excellent 
method of quitting existence, Morality is 
largely a matter of evolution from the apes 
and other social vertebrates. For we find 
“even among the unicellulars the important 


principle which lies at the basis of morality,— | 


association,” It is hardly needful to add 


that these arguments are seconded by a|! 


wealth of illustration from the realms of 
nature and physical life, in which worlds 
Haeckel is a familiar citizen. 


THROUGH IsLE AND Empire. By the 
Vicomte Robert D’Humiéres. Translated by 
Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.40 net.—Rud- 
yard Kipling contributes an introduction to 
this study of the British empire and the 
British people, as seen through a French- 
man’s eyes; and he commends especially 
its just comments on the army, the delight- 
ful studies of India, and the insight in such 
national characteristics as energy, coolness 
of temperament, and the like. England, 
Egypt, and India are the parts of the great 
empire covered by this keen-sighted ob- 
server of men, morals, and manners, who 
warns his readers that they may expect to 
find no ‘stubborn panegyric”’ or “methodical 
partiality” of England here. It may well 
be that the severest chapters are exactly the 
ones that will prove most entertaining. 
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Considering the topic of comparative manners 
in France and England, M. D’Humiéres de- 
votes an entire chapter to “The Visits of 
Elizabeth,” taking the book more seriously 
than it perhaps deserves, but using it as ma- 
terial for legitimate comment. There are 
many sentences one would like to quote, as, 
for instance, the remarks concerning the 
English habits of bathing. ‘‘As for clean- 
liness, we all know that the English invented 
it. They have monopolized it, they have 
made of it an essentially national, inalien- 
able virtue, a rite, an arcanum, more or less, 
as they have of sport. ... Jokes about baths 
and washing, as conceived by the feeble in- 
tellects of other nations, form a serious 
ground-work to Anglo-Saxon humor,’ 
Speaking of the play of “Monsieur Beau- 
caire,’’ which he sees acted at one of the 
theatres, he remarks: ‘‘The hero, who is a 
Frenchman, is always cutting a fine figure, 
and this at the expence of the English, who 
are by turns hoaxed, tricked, and beaten, at 
all of which the audience takes not the slight- 
est umbrage. Imagine an Englishman in a 
similar position in a French play: he would 
not be endured. This feature of the English 
race has a dignity which we may well envy.” 
Discussing Kipling as the poet of India, our 
author queries first how far England is tra- 
ditionally prepared to welcome the genius 
who appears as a poet and is tempted to be- 
lieve that “‘she prefers her artists posthumous 
and sometimes kills them for the pleasure of 
stuffing them,” and he goes on to reflect, 
“What were one not entitled to expect from 
this [Kipling’s] prodigious gift of life if it 
could have been exercised in a less limited 
sphere of passion, with the boldness and the 
frankness of a Maupassant, for instance!’ 
But we have quoted enough to show that 


PORTRAIT OF 
REV. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D., LL.D. 


There are many people who would like to possess a 
portrait of Rev. Edward Everett Hale other than a 
photograph, and the time to make it is now while he 
is alive, and then it will be more appreciated. 

Dr. Hale has given his consent, and we shall make 
steel engraved portrait of him of the highest attainable 
merit from the oil painting by his son, Philip 1. Hale, 
which is pronounced by the family as the most satis- 
factory picture yet made of him. 

There will be printed only 25 impressions on Vellum 
at $50 each and 150 Artist proofs at $25 each; 
India prints at $10 each and Plain prints at $5 each 
to meet the demand. The copies on Vellum and the 
Artist proofs will be signed and numbered consecu- 
tively as they are printed, and will be delivered in order 


as the subscriptions are received by us. 


Blanks are now 


ready for signatures. Correspondence solicited. We ex- 
pect the picture to be ready for delivery in June next. 


Joun A. LowELL & Co., 
Engravers and Publishers, 


147 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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the book is full of keen and epigrammatic 
observations. It is, moreover, interesting as 
the experiences of a traveller, rich in oppor- 
tunities and endowed with quick perceptions 
and original judgment. 


A PAGEANT OF Lire. By Gamaliel Brad- 
ford, Jr. Boston: Richard G. Badger. 
$1.60.—Refined taste and a general elevation 
of thought are the distinguishing character- 
istics of Mr. Bradford’s poetry. It has been 
a delight to read one after another of these 
sonnets, which, grouped in a sequence, form | 
the major part of his book and give the name 
to the collection. He takes one great name 
after another, using each to interpret a phase 
of life or history. The content of Epicurus, 
the pastoral ideals of Theocritus, ‘“‘sung by 
the blue, divine, Sicilian sea,’’ the allurement 
of Cleopatra and the philosophy of Marcus 
Aurelius, the agony of martyred saint, the 
light carolling of the troubadour, and many 
another expression of human achievement 
or human longing have found their way into 
the sonnets, each filed to a fitness of form | 
that does not mock the meaning. Many of 
these lend themselves admirably to quota- 
tion, so well indeed that we prefer to re- 
print later some of the sonnets in full rather | 
than do them an injustice by choosing de- 
tached lines here and there. Besides the 
sonnet, sequence, the volume contains a 
long poem, “‘The Villa of Hadrian,” where 
have been dreamed the ‘‘dreams of consuls 
and of kings,’’ and a group of short lyrics 
and poems, besides a couple of translations 
from Leopardi, “‘the divine, sad nightingale, 
singing amid a moonless grove.’’ As an| 
example of Mr. Bradford’s spirit and his atti- | 
tude to his muse, we add the Envot to the | 


sonnets: 


Farewell, thou lovely harp of fourteen strings, 
Companion whom my idle hours employ, 
Interpreter of sorrow and of joy, 

Sweet utterer of unutterable things, 

Strong bird, who bear’st away on fleet, white 


wings 
The trivial fret whose waspish stings 
annoy, 
Nay, even those deeper sorrows that 
destroy 


The golden bloom of high imaginings. 


Farewell! and let me whisper to thy chords 
The highest message that my heart affords. 
Sound thou it loud to earth and heaven 
above: 
Over the stormy sea of human fear 
‘wo stars forever shine, serene and clear,— 
The star of laughter and the star of love. 


A Mapcap Cruise. By Oric Bates. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.—Two 
college fellows run away with a yacht and 
hasten across the Atlantic, that one of them 
may meet the girl for whom he has a pro- 
posal ready, Fate throws numerous ad- 
ventures in their way, but delivers the girl 
into their fascinations, and provides by the 
most delightfully surprising means that even 
in minor respects the voyage was the most 
fortunate thing that could have been de- 
vised at that especial moment for all con- 
cerned. Mr. Bates writes with a lively, 
youthful sense of fun and an appreciation | 
of good companionship on board a boat. 


His book would be worth reading even if he 
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ould not claim an inherited interest from 
the admirers of Arlo Bates. Mr. Oric Bates 
is still a senior at Harvard, and would have 
been one of the party in this year’s Pumpelly 
expedition to Turkistan, if the party had 
yet been able to start. 


Smith. New York: Scribner’s. $1.50.— 
Here are nine short stories, several of them 


told'as personal experiences, and all of them 
| justifying the word of the author: “I try to| These charming child poems, with some for 


search the secret places of the many minds 


!and hearts which in my nomadic life cross | 
In these magnifyings and prob- | 
|ings the unexpected is ofttimes revealed,— | hearts of all Miss Channing’s friends with its 
tenderness hiding behind suspected cruelty, | 
|refinement under assumed coarseness, the! The poems are all true in thought and deli- 


my path. 


joy of giving forcing its way through thick 
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drop of gold in the heart of the cheap chorus 
singer and the up-to-date drummer. One of 
his best stories is that of the men at the life- 
saving station, of their strong, simple stories, 
which meant one thing to them and quite 
another to him, and of his own failure there 
as a story-teller. Mr. Smith is always as- 


Ar Ciose Rancg. By F. Hopkinson : sured of his interested readers. 


LULLABY CASTLE. By Blanche Mary 
Channing. Boston: Little, Brown & Co.— 


older people too, were collected after Miss 
Channing’s death by Mrs, Alicia Aspinwall, 
whose sympathetic preface will touch the 
gentle tribute of gratitude and affection. 


cately musical in expression. The lullaby 


crusts of pretended avarice.’’ He finds the | poems, of which there are several, are perhaps 


Ready April 19 


ides of the Spirit 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 


JAMES MARTINEAU 
EDITED, WITH AN INTRODUCTION, BY 
ALBERT LAZENBY 


@ Made up of selections from the religious 
and devotional writings of Martineau, this 
little volume is in the nature of a manual of 
devout thought and rational piety, marked 
by passages combining clear moral vision 
and fine spiritual judgment, together with 
remarkable beauty of expression. 


@. The contents are grouped under general 
heads, with sub-divisions,— and an index, 
The editor was a pupil of Martineau, and 
his critical exposition of the writings of his 
great teacher, as illustrated in the selected 
passages, forms a fitting introduction. 


Size, 5 1-4 x 6 J-2 inches; pages, 225; price, 
$1.00 net ; by mail, $1.10. 


Publication Department 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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the best; but such poems as ‘‘Summerland,”’ 
which takes one straight into the heart of 


- June, or “Memories,” singing itself to a lilt- 


ing melody, are as good in their own way. 


BEYOND CHANCE OF CHANGE. By Sara 
Andrew Shafer, New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.50.—Readers of The 
Day Before Yesterday will be glad to meet 
Rachel again, now in the dignity of eleven 
years and finding life a succession of exciting 
incidents, usually delightful, but occasion- 
ally mingled with tragic possibilities. ‘Ihe 
dear and fair village’”’ was in Indiana; but it 
might as well have been in New England, so 
far as the character of its people and the 
traditions in which Rachel was brought up 
are concerned, ‘There are some lovely pict- 
ures of real childhood here, and the book is 
honestly true in essence, from beginning to 
end, 


NAMELESS WOMEN OF THE BIBLE. By 
Rev. Theron Brown. New York: American 
Tract Society —These are sketches of women 
who are “only remembered by what they 
have done.’”’ Some of them, like Pha- 
raoh’s daughter, Samson’s mother, Jairus’s 
daughter, and Belshazzar’s mother are known 
also by their relationship; and others, like 
the Queen of Sheba, have been the object of 
much fiction and fancy, woven around them 
outside of the Bible record. Mr. Brown 
writes thoughtfully, and his book is de- 
scribed by Mrs. Sangster in the preface as 
“a contribution to the literature of devo- 
tion.” 


Tor, A STREET Boy oF JERUSALEM. By 
Florence Morse Kingsley. Philadelphia: 
Yienry Altemus Company.—This story of the 
times of Jesus is about a small boy struck 
into blindness by a whip in the hands of 
Pilate and healed by Jesus. It is a simple 
retelling of the gospel story up to the tragic 
end. 


Miscellaneous. 


A book of meditations, especially appro- 
priate at this Lenten and Easter season, is 
published by the Upland Farms Alliance at 
Oscawana-on-Hudson, with the title Kindly 
Light. Rev. John Milton Scott, the author, 
writes in the confidence that love is the 
secret of the universe, that wisdom is the 
light of its revealing, and that in the con- 
tinuity of creation lies the explanation of 
life’s shadows and imperfections. The poems 
and prayers are tenderly devotional. 


Last November an address on The Super- 
vision of Country Schools was delivered by 
Dr. Andrew Sloan Draper, New York State 
Commissioner of Education, and it is now 
available in book form as published by C. W. 
Bardeen of Syracuse, N.Y. It is an inter- 
esting review of what the country schools 
have been and done in the past, a study of 
the changed conditions, and a thoughtful 
consideration of steps to be taken for the 
promotion of their usefulness and adequacy. 
He would have supervisory districts small 
enough to make real supervision practicable, 
and employ as supervisors men and women 
of training and experience. 


. 


All 
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THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


By Rev. Wm. J. Dawson 


The Eminent English Evangelist 
Large 12mo, dark blue cloth. Price, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.67 


SOME COMMENDATIONS 
One of the most remarkable books that has ever come into my hands.— Rz. Rev. W. WV. 
McVickar, D.D., Bishop of Rhode Island. : : 
The portrayal of the Master is intelligent, appreciative, reverent.— The Congregationalist. 


SHOULD BE OWNED AND READ BY EVERY MINISTER AND CHRISTIAN WORKER 


Ready Shortly 
THE INDUSTRIAL PROBLEM, BY LYMAN ABBOTT. Price, $1.00 net 


ContENTs : The Industrial Problem ; The Political Solution—Regulation ; The Economic 
Solution—Reorganization; The Ethical Solution—Regeneration. 


TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS : 
GEORGE W. JACOBS @ CO., Publishers, Philadelphia 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION | 


———— New Tracts 
MARTINEAU CENTENARY. 


FOUR LECTURES 
WILL BE GIVEN IN 
KING’S CHAPEL, BOSTON, 
BY THE REV, ALBERT LAZENBY, ON THE FOLLOWING 
THEMES AND DATES: 196. 
Friday, March 31, | 
“Martineau, the Prophet of Theism.” 
Friday, April 7. 
“Martineau, the Interpreter of Conscience.” 
Friday, April 14. 
“Martineau, the Apostle of Christianity.” 
Friday, April 21. 
“Martineau and Modern Unitarianism.” 


The lectures will be given at three o’clock in the after- 
noon and will be free to all. The public cordially invited. 


The Influence of Unitarianism 
in the Church Universal, by 
Rev. EpwarpD G. SPENCER. 


A Reasonable Easter, by Rev. 
Unysses G. B. PIERCE. 


Do You Believe in Human Nat- 
ure or Do You Not? by Rev. 
Cuartes E. St. JOHN. 


Songs in Exile, by Rev. Pau. 
R. FROTHINGHAM, : 


195- 


199. The Reproach of Christ, by 
READY. APPEL: 2 OM, Rev. Witt1am H. Lyon, D.D. 

6f H H 
James Martineau and His Greatest 200. Why We Should be Loyal to 


Unitarianism, by Professor 
Francis A. CHRISTIE, 


Book: A Centennial Tribute” 
By Rev. J. T. Sunderland and Mrs. Sunderland 


Part I. A Brief Sketch of Dr. Martineau’s Life and 
Work. PartII. An Analysis and Epitome of Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s “Study of Religion.” 


Pages 130. Price, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 


For sale at Unitarian Rooms, 25 Beacon St., 
Boston 


Please order by number only. 


Publication Department 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


: EASTER SERMONS 
Three Martineau Tracts By 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


Ideal Substitutes for God. 


Morality; collective humanity; moral 
idealism. 


66. The Relation between Ethics 
and Religion. 


Religion completes ethics, and in so 
doing transfigures it. 


The Three Stages of Unitarian 
Theology. 


The relations of creature to creator; 
of son to father; of the weak and 
tempted to the all-quickening spirit. 


65. Many Mansions in God’s House. 
Homes in Heaven and on Earth. 
The Old and New View of the Hereafter. 
Souls already Risen with Christ. 
Communities Above. 
The Resurrection of Jesus. 
What God Gives, He Gives Forever. 
For individuals, or, in quantity, for Post-office Missions. 
ALL SENT FREE. Address Miss L. Freeman Clarke, 91 
Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THOUGHTS ON THE LAST SUPPER 


HENRY A. MILES, D.D. 
With a Picture of Dr. Miles 


Please order by number only. 


PRICE 25 CENTS 


Publication Department 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


For sale at the UNITARIAN BOOK-ROOMS, 
25 Beacon Street, and by Geo. H. Eis Co., 
publishers, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 
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The Dome, 


Stop, stop, Pretty Water! 
“Stop, stop, pretty water!’ 
Said Mary one day 
To a frolicsome brook 
That was running away. 


“You run on so fast! 
I wish you would stay: 
My boat and my flowers 
You will carry away. 


“But I will run after, 
Mother says that I may ; 

For I would know where 
You are running away.” 


So Mary ran on; 
But I have heard say 
That she never could find 
Where the brook ran away. 
--Mrs, Follen. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Teebee Mystery. 


BY ELLA F. MOSBY. 


The Teebee family were very happy. 
They possessed for the first time, by means 
of the rural mail delivery, a mail-box, se- 
curely attached to their outside gate. It 
made no difference that they had no corre- 
spondents. It is well known that the use- 
lessness of property often enhances our de- 
light in it. Besides, might they not now 
begin to have letters? All the small cash 
of the whole family was devoted to the pur- 
chase of stamps and postal cards. Molly, 
the oldest girl, wrote to a schoolmate who 
was now in Field & Meadow’s dry-goods store 
in the next town, and asked for samples of 
spring goods. Mr. Teebee wrote to ask the 
price of a certain kind of plough. He knew 
it already, but the hardware firm would be 
sure to reply, Nan sent a postal for a speci- 
men number of a juvenile paper, and Mrs. 
Teebee sat down to compose a long family 
letter to her husband’s mother, still alive in 
Vermont, ‘This was the only genuine letter 
of all, and it had been on Mrs. Teebee’s 
mind ever since the birth of her last child in 
this far-away West. Why, the grandmother 
did not even know the names of her last two 
grandchildren, and they were surely re- 
markable ones! Molly had -been named for 
her grandmother, and had received a dollar 
to buy her a baby mug. The twins, who 
died, were named John and Ruth; but the 
last boy was christened Human Teebee, and 
the last girl Ann January, or, as the school- 
boys called her, Nan Jan! The boy’s name 
was a mistake on the part of a deaf minister. 
The name was Hugh Mann, for an old uncle 
in the East, who owned a big farm, The 
minister, when told of his error, declared that 
“man” and ‘‘human’’ meant the same thing, 
and it did not matter. There was no expla- 
nation of Nan’s name, however, except the 
mother’s fancy. It had been an unusually 
cold winter,—snow, snow, snow, to a most 
extraordinary degree, and she wanted to 
commemorate it. In her letter she told 
of the minister’s mistake about the boy, but 
she only mentioned that the girl’s name was 
Ann, 

“Cruck! cruck!’’ called the ravens, sail- 
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ing in circles high above the trees. If they 
had been nearer, the glossy purple and green 
lights on their black feathers might have been 
seen, but so far off they only looked like big 
crows. 

“T wonder if they are nest-building,’’ said 
Nan, gazing up into the sky. ‘‘I saw one of 
their nests once, and it was lined inside with 
grass and wool from the pastures. Ned Jones 
climbed to the top of a pine to get it, and 
he said they used the same nest year after 
year, only putting in a fresh lining.” 

“I think it was mean in Ned to rob the 
birds,” said Molly. 

Nan flushed, for Ned and she were chums; 
but Human, who was usually peaceful, in- 
terposed to prevent a quarrel. 

“Did you know the young ravens were 
spotted black and white, instead of being like 
the old birds?” 

The girls were both surprised, and began 
to question him eagerly, when a short, quick 
bark was heard behind them. Human turned 
at once to welcome a diminutive black dog 
with long ears, now alertly cocked up, and 
twinkling eyes. On the very day that the 
mail-box had been nailed to the gate he had 
found this small waif, or, perhaps, the lost 
dog might more correctly be said to have 
found the boy! It had consoled Human fully 
for his small share in the correspondence of 
the household. 

The dog had developed a talent for find- 
ing lost articles, and his master knew by the 
tone of his bark, more joyous than usual, 
that he had something, But no sooner had 
he taken it out of Nig’s mouth, than, giving 
it a hurried glance, he stuffed it in his pocket 
and walked away, trying to look unconcerned. 
Nig frisked at his heels, wondering that he 
was not petted as usual for his zeal, 

Human had seen it was a letter, dirty, 
crumpled, but not too defaced to show a part 
of his father’s name and the postmark. He 
knew it must be from the hardware firm. 

If Nig tampered with the mail, he would 
be instantly banished; but at this point 
Human laughed, for, unless Nig could fly, he 
would never be able to reach the box. 

No! It must have been some one tall 
enough to reach it; and, even then, the great- 
est problem remained. Why? No one ex- 
cept a stranger would suspect the Teebees 
of receiving mail worth a robbery. Human 
felt a little proud, even of the mistake. But 
he thought it wisest not to mention that Nig 
had carried the letter in his mouth, though 
he knew he could only have picked it up 
when the robber had thrown it away. He 
would keep a lookout and be silent. 

Nan received her paper, and Molly a letter 
promising the samples the next week. The 
mother did not expect a reply until the end 
of the month. Mr, Teebee, however, com- 
plained much of the unbusinesslike ways of 
the hardware firm. Human could not help 
feeling guilty whenever his father looked 
toward him, though he knew he could have 
no suspicion. 

“What a curious fringe that old raven has 
on his breast,’”’ he said, by way of changing 
the conversation, 

“Tt looks like a beard,”’ observed Nan Jan, 
glancing at the gatepost, where the black 
bird was solemnly perched. 
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“Tt used to be called an ill-luck sign when 
one came near the house,” said the mother 
uneasily. ‘I wish I could hear from your 
grandmother, children.”’ 

At that moment the raven uttered a loud, 
rasping call, and they saw his mate descend- 
ing near him. For a few minutes they 
waggled their heads together, as if talking 
in confidence. Then, rising into the air to- 
gether, they slowly sailed away, 

It seemed as if the sign of the raven had 
been reversed. In three weeks more the Tee- 
bees received the notice of a registered letter 
from the East. Great was their excitement 
and rosy their anticipations. The mother 
even regarded the building of a raven’s nest 
in the tiptop of a tall evergreen on the near- 
est hill without apprehension. 

Then they began to wonder the letter did 
not come. Mr. Teebee went to see the post- 
master, and he answered him he had given it 
to the carrier.. The latter remembered put- 
ting it in the mail-box. He had signed a 
receipt for it, and meant to get one from Mr. 
Teebee that very day. It was yesterday he 
put it in the box, and he had been so anxious 
to go on at once to the next house, the doc- 
tor’s,—his little girl was ill,—that he had 
not gone to the house for a receipt then. 

Mr. Teebee went sadly home, and then 
Human told him he had seen some little 
scraps of cloth and torn papers near the 
fence the day before. Nig was brought, and 
put in the field to search for what he might 
find, while Mr. Teebee and his son waited. 
They had thought best not to tell the 
“women folks’ yet. Ned Jones, however, 
happened to see them, and called out to 
know what was up. 

Mr. Teebee told him. He wanted sym- 
pathy as much as he could get, and Ned was 
a friendly sort of fellow. 

In a moment or two they heard Nig’s 
joyous bark of discovery. He had nosed 
over the field until he reached the ever- 
green, and there he picked something up,— 
a small bit of paper, they saw, as he returned. 

It was the end of the registered envelope, 
torn roughly across, but Mr. Teebee read a 
part of the address. He was despairing. 
The thief had stolen the inclosure and fled 
perhaps on this morning’s train. Then his 
anger rose, and he was about to start off for 
a constable, magistrate,—any officer of the 
law! 

“What’s in the top of that tree?’ asked 
Ned. ‘A raven’s nest, Hugh?’ for so the 
boys had changed Human’s extraordinary 
name. “I thought so! Mr, Teebee, wait 
till I climb that tree. I don’t believe this 
thief ever went on a train.” 

Human first gazed at him in astonished 
silence. Then his meaning flashed upon 
him, and he recalled all the stories he had 
read of the raven as a pilferer and thief. 

“Ves, father,’ he cried, “wait, only a few 
minutes,”’ And, so urged, Mr. Teebee sat 
down on a stump, but paid no attention to 
the boys. 


Ww Invaluable for relieving Hoarseness 
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Ned threw off his jacket, and up he went. 
As he drew near the top, both birds flew 
angrily at him; but he had taken the pre- 
caution to arm himself with a short stick, 
and he succeeded in beating them off, pull- 
ing his cap at the same time over his eyes. 

At last the male bird flew off with a harsh 
scream, but the other perched near by. 

When he reached the top and looked inside, 
he saw three pale bluish-green eggs, thickly 
spotted with olive. Not a full clutch he 
thought, though sometimes the female lays 
only two; and there, amid some bits of wool 
and dry grass was the other piece of the letter! 
He seized it, thrust it inside his shirt, and 
began to descend. 

The mother-bird darted i Sea him, but 
seemed to change her mind, and swerved up- 
ward to the nest. 

When he reached the ground, Human 
could hardly wait until his father examined 
the letter, which he did with great delibera- 
tion, stopping to read the outside address 
first. 

The inclosure was a check for no less than 
one hundred dollars, twenty for each one, 
the grandmother said; and she begged for 
more news of the family, their plans and ex- 
pectations, as well as past happenings. 

When Mr, Teebee read the last word, he 
turned to Ned with tears in his eyes, and 
told him the contents of the letter. ‘“Hur- 
rah! hurrah!” shouted the boys together, 
so loudly that the mother-raven flew indig- 
nantly away with a hoarse ‘“Cruck! cruck!” 

“I don’t know how to thank you. I 
would never have had the wit to think of a 
raven as a mail robber,’ and Mr. Teebee 
latighed weakly. Human had never heard 
him make a deliberate joke before. 

“Well,” said Ned, “if that old fellow in 
black is the mail robber, I guess Nig is the 
detective!’ And he stooped to pat the curly 
round head, as Nig bounced and frisked with 
joy. “Now,” said Mr. Teebee, ‘‘we’ll go and 
tell the women folks!’ 


About Cats. 


There comes to our table a description of 
the cat, written by Prof. Wilder of Cornell 
University some years ago, from which we 
take the following :— 

“Its anatomical structure considered, the 
cat is more decidedly specialized and more 
finely differentiated than man, and is in 
some respects a finer creature. It is as 
nearly perfect as an animal can be in ana- 
tomical structure. The muscles are more 
delicate, they are prettier, and in some cases 
they are more complex, The eye is pro- 
tected in a way ours is not, there being a 
third lid. The shape of the cat is beautiful. 
It uses all its force to advantage, and never 
wastes any. When it makes a leap, it will 
light in just the right place. It can turn in 
the air in a very slight space, and it always 
alights on its feet. If Adam and Eve had 
been cats, they would have alighted upon 
their feet in their fall! 

“The cat has extreme keenness of appre- 
hension. It recognizes its friends and its 
foes, A single spank will alienate the dear- 
est pet of a cat for at least a month. 
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“Tf cleanliness is next to godliness, the 
cat is the most religious of animals. Clean- 
liness is not only a habit, but a fad with it. 

“The affection of cats for human beings 
and for each other is remarkable. Their 
homing faculty is extraordinary. 

“In Germany thirty-seven cats were car- 
ried in sacks twenty-four miles in various 
directions, and all of them were home within 
twenty-four hours. 

“How a cat purrs nobody knows, and no- 
body is likely to find out, because the cat 
purrs only when it is happy, and it is not 
likely to be happy when an investigation is 
going on to discover how it purrs.” 


How Weston saved his Pennies. 


Weston had a great many “‘folks,”—two 
grandmas, one grandpa, aunts and uncles, 
and several big cousins. They made quite 
a large gathering when they were all to- 
gether. Most of them lived near Weston’s 
home, so that quite by himself he could visit 
them. 

Of course they gave him pennies. He was 
such a bright, happy-looking little fellow, 
with his shining curls and blue eyes, that 
every one loved him, and few could resist 
saying, ‘‘Here’s a penny for you, Weston,” 
when he made a little call. 

Right near his home, also, was a candy 
shop, the dearest, old-fashioned candy shop, 
with a cute little tinkling bell over the door 
that rang when you opened it. And, when- 
ever the bell rang, out came the sweetest old 
lady from the little room in the rear, with 
such kind gray eyes, and bobbing curls each 
side of her face. Then she would wait with 
such an amount of patience while Weston de- 
cided what was best to select from the tempt- 
ing candies. 

Sometimes he even went outside and 
looked at the contents of the window, think- 
ing perhaps something more desirable might 
be there. 

No wonder that Weston and the pennies 
and the candy shop were a daily happening. 
Mamma grew worried, for too much candy 
is not good for children, although sometimes 
he did buy marbles or picture cards or penny 
toys. 

But mamma wanted to have her boy learn 
to save a little, and not give it all to the 
candy-shop lady, even if she was so nice. It 
was Weston himself who suggested to her a 
way to teach him to save a little. 

One morning he had been to see Grandma 
Drake, and she had given him a bright new 
1904 penny. She showed him the date, and 
told him that all the pennies marked like 
that had been made during that year; but 
that all were not as bright as this one, be- 
cause the brightness soon wore off when 
they were used. 

Weston took it home to show mamma, 
walking very quickly past the small candy 
shop. A sudden thought came to him as he 
told her about the 1904 date, and very de- 
cidedly he said, ‘‘I’m going to save all the 
1904 pennies I get.” 

And mamma smiled; for she, too, had had 
a sudden thought. 

The next day Aunt Belle gave Weston a 
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penny. It was not btightly new, but—for 
Weston looked eagerly—it was marked 1904. 
He was slightly disappointed, but marched 
bravely past the candy shop, and gave the 
penny to mamma to put with the other one. 

The next day Grandma Wright gave him 
one—alas! 1904 again. His feet lagged 
somewhat as he went past the candy shop 
that time, and the kind face with the bob- 
bing curls looked out of the doorway a little 
sadly, Weston fancied, as she saw him pass. 
He, too, felt badly,—three pennies, all 1904, 
—but he must keep his word and save them, 
every one. 

It was the same thing the next day, and 
the next, and sometimes twice a day 1904 
pennies were given him by grandparents, 
aunties, and cousins, 

Weston really began to feel as if he could 
not stand it much longer, although each time 
a penny went into the bank the jingle grew 
louder when mamma shook it. And it was 
rather a pleasant thing to know that you had 
some money, even if it could not be spent. 

But one day the shop window had a most 
tempting display of fresh candies, which 
Weston looked at longingly. Then he hur- 
ried off with eager feet to Grandma Drake’s, 
and, finding her in the cool, dimly lighted 
sitting-room, he sat down quite close beside 
her and said, ‘“‘Grandma, can you tell me 
how many pennies they make in a year?” 

And grandma, taking him in her arms and 
hugging him closely, said: ‘‘Bless the boy! 
No, I don’t know that, but I do know that 
they made some 1903 pennies last year.” 
And she gave him one.—May N. Clymer, in 
Youth's Companion. 


Piggy. 

Teddy was about ten years old. In view 
of this interesting event Teddy’s mother had 
ordered some ice-cream and cakes and other 
dainties, and Teddy was told to invite his 
little friends to a birthday party. The even- 
ing of the celebration came around, and all 
the goodies were waiting to be enjoyed. 
Teddy and his mother were also waiting. 

Suddenly the youngster said, ‘‘ Mother, 
don’t you think it’s time to eat the ice- 
cream and cake now?’ 

“No, indeed, my son,” she replied, ‘‘we 
must wait until your friends are here.” 

“Well, to tell you the truth, mother,” 
began Teddy, “‘I just thought that for once 
in my life I’d like to have enough goodies, 
so I guess we better begin now, ’cause I 
didn’t invite any one,’’— Selected. 


HAND | 
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It ensures an enjoyable, invigor- 
ating bath; makes every pore 
respond, removes dead skin, 
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The Lithia Springs Chautauqua. 


I feel like the small boy in Mr. Collyer’s 
story, who saw some men vainly endeavoring 
to pull a boat up on the shore. When he 
asked if he could help, the men said, ““What 
can you do?” He answered, “I can pull a 
pound.” He took hold of the hawser, and, all 
pulling together, the boat was pulled up on 
the shore. 

Now Mr. Douthit is in debt for some neces- 
sary improvements at his Lithia Springs 
Chautauqua. Can’t we all pull together and 
help him out? Less than four thousand 
dollars will do it; and, if all who can spare 
a dollar will help, we can make this grand 
old man happy, and secure the continuance 
of his splendid work. Rev. H. H. Barber 
of Meadville, Penn., will receive and acknowl- 
edge contributions. Mr. Barber is now visit- 
ing Boston and New York in behalf of Lithia, 
and will gladly call on those who wish to 
know more of Mr. Douthit’s enterprise and 
needs. 

Will you pull your pound? 

Mary P. ROBINSON. 

New York Ciry. 


Hon. S. W. McDaniel. 


Hon. S. W. McDaniel of Brighton, a vet- 
eran of the Civil War, lawyer, Unitarian 
minister, a former member of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, and holder of many 
public offices in Cambridge, died last week 
at the home of his son, R. B. McDaniel, in 
Brighton. He had been declining in health 
for the last four years; but in that time had 
practised his profession and sat intermit- 
tently on the bench as associate justice of 
the Cambridge District Court. 

He was born in Philadelphia in 1833, was 
educated in the schools of that city, and 
entered the Unitarian ministry. At the 
outbreak of the Civil War he raised the first 
company of troops sent to the front from 
Pennsylvania, and later was made chaplain 
of the Fourth Pennsylvania Volunteers, 
serving throughout the war. After the war 
he came East, and at various times held pas- 
torates in Hudson, Neponset, Brighton, and 
East Cambridge. Subsequently he entered 
Harvard University Law School, from 
which he was graduated, and upon his ad- 
mission to the bar opened an office at 61 
Court Street, Boston. There he practised 
law up to the time of his illness. 

He took an active interest in politics, and, 
while settled at East Cambridge, in the 
seventies, served several years in the Mas- 
sachusetts General Court, and was the prime 
mover and prosecutor of the Miller’s River 
improvements in Cambridge and Somerville. 
He was for many years an active member 
of the Cambridge School Board and of the 
State commission in charge of the Lyman 
and Lancaster Schools, and was one of the 
trustees of the Massachusetts Reform School, 
a position from which he recently resigned 
on account of ill-health. He was an honored 
member of the G. A.-R., and took an active 
interest in its welfare. 

Judge McDaniel was married in 1868 to 
Georgiana F. Brooks of Brighton, who, with 
two sons, survives him. One of. the sons 
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is a lawyer in Boston, and the other is a 
professor of Latin in the University of 
Pennsylvania. Both are graduates of Har- 
vard University. One brother survives him, 
—Rev. B. F. McDaniel of Dorchester. 


Rev. John Bremner Green. 


Few ministers of our body have left more 
friends in many places than he whose sudden 
death has just now surprised and saddened 
us. Certainly there is no one of whom it 
would be more difficult to realize that he is 
dead. Though he had reached the tradi- 
tional bound of man’s appointed days, he 
was so youthful in spirit and vigorous of 
body that we all thought of him as likely to 
have yet many years of active life. We knew 
indeed that he always found it hard to 
restrain his energies within safe limits. 
And, doubtless, it grew more difficult for 
one of his ardent nature to-‘‘economize the 
failing river” as advancing years brought 
the greater need. His call—if we may not 
rather say his privilege—to lay down his 
work in mid-career may have come from 
the perfervid Scotch temperament which 
drove him to do everything with all his 
might. 

He was a man thoroughly alive, an inde- 
fatigable worker in his parish service and in 
every good cause that engaged his interest. 
Perhaps his vigorous and downright work 
and word had something to do with the fact 
that, while his many pastorates have been 
happy and effective, most of them have been 
comparatively short. In his earlier minis- 
try, at least, he was sometimes restive in 
the presence of obstacles that hindered the 
fulfilment of his ideals. But, however baf- 
fled in his plans, he was never soured or dis- 
heartened. He grew in patience as in wis- 
dom, and so the work of his later years has 
been, perhaps, his best. While he had 
enough of the controversial temper to make 
him a good fighter in any cause he espoused, 
he had also that grace of common sense 
which kept him from fanaticism and the 
abounding charity that lifted him above 
bitterness and personal ends. His trans- 
parent sincerity and thorough devotion to 
his work commanded respect even when they 
did not bring accord with his methods, and 
his ready friendliness and strong spirit of 
social service made him the helper and ad- 
viser of the whole community. He radi- 
ated hearty kindliness and good cheer. He 
seemed to carry on his heart the fortunes of 
all his acquaintance, and was untiring in 
plans and effort for their welfare. Es- 
pecially were all his fellow-Scots sure of his 
warm remembrance and substantial aid. 

Mr. Green had the genial interest in peo- 
ple and the racy humor which made him a 
delightful companion and a capital story- 
teller. Better than this, he so joined faith 
and hope with his ready sympathy and ser- 
vice as to be the stay and strength of many 
lives in the times of their sorest need. Few 
men have been so widely beloved or have 
diffused more broadly the spirit of Christian 
cheer, 

He was too busy a man of affairs to be- 
come a leading scholar in his profession, or, 
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perhaps, even a systematic student. He 
was, however, a strong thinker and a vigor- 
ous reader of good books. His preaching 
was always forcible, dignified, and deeply 
religious, perhaps somewhat too positive 
and spiritual in tone to be widely popular. 
He was an intense believer in spiritual 
things, and he brought something of the 
atmosphere of old-time authority into the 
utterance of his message. No man of our 
time has had a higher ideal of the minister’s 
work and the world’s need of it, or has 
wrought more loyally to fulfil and realize his 
ideal. 

I have no space to speak of Mr. Green’s 
several pastorates or the details of his biog- 
raphy. Reared a Catholic, he came from 
his always loved Scotland to this country 
in his early manhood, and soon found his 
way to the larger faith and to the work 
which has commanded the service of his 
heart and life. The Meadville Theological 
School helped to furnish him for his work; 
and his own study and consecrated purpose 
—most of all, the steadfast and strenuous 
work itseli—completed the fitting, and made 
him more and more a well-appointed and 
efficient minister of the larger gospel, a 
workman that has needed not to be ashamed. 
He has done honorable service and won the 
gratitude of many hearts in every place of 
his pastoral service, perhaps nowhere better, 
certainly’ nowhere more happily, than in 
these last years of the ministry, now sud- 
denly ended, at Newburgh. 

Others will tell more fully, and less in- 
adequately, of the character and life-work 
of this friend and classmate of mine; but 
I have spoken of him as I have known and 
loved him for near fifty years. And I am 
glad to have the privilege to lay this slight 
tribute of affection and esteem upon his 
grave. HENRY H. BARBER. 


In the Massachusetts Senate. 

Edgar J. Bliss, writing in the Newton 
Graphic, says :— 

Chaplain Horton of the Senate always 
observes current events in his invocations 
at the opening of the session of the Upper 
Branch, and, when the Senate was called to 
order on Evacuation Day, Dr. Horton de- 
livered the following patriotic appeal :— 

“Gracious God, on this day of commemo- 
ration, we remember the heroes of old who 
laid the foundations of this government. 
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We would recall their services and virtues 
that we may attain some portion of: their 
inspiring power. We thank thee for the 
spirit of liberty that flamed through them 
and was so grandly displayed. Their deeds 
shine like stars in a night of oppression. 
Perpetuate, we pray thee, the love of free- 
dom and the spirit of independence down to 
the latest generation. Unite our country- 
men to-day for liberty to our American spirit 
which includes noble patriotism and greatest 
liberty of citizenship, and the kingdom of 
Christ shall all the more come because we 
do something to bring it.” 

The prayers of Dr. Horton are enhanced 
in value and interest because they are always 
impromptu, and force themselves, by their 
lofty unction, from the heart of the petitioner 
to the heart of the hearer. It is hardly too 
much to expect that the quality of legislation 
in the Senate Chamber must be exalted, in 
a degree at least, by the earnestness, devo- 
tion, and lofty sentiments that are expressed 
at the opening of each session. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


WORTH REMEMBERING,— 


That there are only three Sundays more 
in the financial year of the Unitarian Sunday 


School Society. Last year we counted on | 


our membership list 286 Sunday-schools. At 
the time of writing this paragraph 150 
churches and Sunday-schools have responded 
¢o our appeal. This leaves quite a margin 
yet to be heard from. However, our hopes 
still shine and our faith remains firm. No 
doubt some Sunday-schools will take a special 
collection on Easter Sunday for this pur- 
pose,— 

That the Easter number of Every Other 
Sunday is well worth the attention of adults, 
as well as the young people. It will have 
special reproductions of ‘‘Hope,”’ Sir Joshua 
Reynolds; “The Singing Choir’ by Van 
Eyck, the original in the Berlin museum; 
and “Easter Sunday Morning’ by Bey- 
schlag, a German artist. Various articles in 
prose describe the history and traditions of 
Easter or give the story turn, while many 
poems set forth the religious and spiritual 
significance of the joyous day,— 

That there is no better opportunity for 
bringing the Sunday-school and congregation 
together than on Easter Sunday. This ought 
to be planned for in a thorough way, so that 
the exercises will be satisfactory to all. 
Often have I proclaimed the merits of this 


habit, and it is gratifying to know that the | 


custom is spreading in our churches. In- 
spiring is the sight and helpftil the effect 
when the young and old are thus associated 
in a mutual service. The parents see more 
fully where the chief hope of the church lies, 
and the young people realize that the elders 
have a sympathetic interest in them and in 
their work. 


A LEADING QUESTION, 


In this department of the Register, March 
30, I reported some questions asked by a 
member of a Women’s Alliance which were 
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quite searching. 
to any of the four interrogations. But I 
should like to take up the second one in the 
list, which was as follows, ‘‘Is the Interest in 
Sunday-schools Increasing or Decreasing in | 
our Denomination ?”’ 


I answered the inquirer then, and I say. 


the same now, that greater activity is per- 
ceptible among the Unitarian Sunday-schools, 
It is a healthy stirring, and proceeds from a 
genuine desire to improve methods and en- 
large numbers. It is true there are languish- 
ing symptoms in some quarters, but the per 
cent. is smaller than heretofore. Even where 
some Sunday-schools are not growing nu- 
merically, they are decidedly growing in vigor 
and efficiency. The quality is certainly im- 
proving all round. The proof of this comes 
to me in the correspondence at my desk, in- | 
terviews with ministers, and by visits which 
I pay here and there to Sunday-schools. A 
recent Sunday at the Fairhaven Unitarian 
Memorial Church affords one illustration 
among many. Not only is the society there 
taking on new life, adding numbers and 
moving forward, but the Sunday-school is 
sharing the same prosperity. Greater system 
is applied to teaching and administration, an 


|enrichment of its resources in every way is 


going on, and the school appears, to my eye, 
to be in a highly encouraging condition. 
This need not be considered an exceptional 
case. I can instance Sunday-schools in and 
around .Boston, some in the Middle West, 
others in Pennsylvania, “still others in Cali- 
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I did not report my answers | fornia, and so throughout the land, where 


|‘ thought is being applied and determination 
“exhibited in making the Sunday-school an 
| object of interest for the whole church. 
'This is the only possible way of achieving 
'desired results; that is, interesting the en- 
tire society so far as possible. The Sunday- 
school is not a little plot of ground that can 
be cultivated by itself. It is a living part 
ofa religious home. If neglected, it starves: 
if nourished, it acquires life, and gives some 
of it to the whole system of the parish. But 
to return to the question and the answer: 
this increased interest is shown in the wider 
reading by teachers, the anxiety to have 
teachers’ meetings and conferences, and a 
pulling together. It is shown in the growing 
pegetent by parishes of devoting money to 
| the Sunday-school, and in the frequent iden- 
tification of services. A Women’s Alliance 
in any church which does not have vital 
relations with the Sunday-school is deficient 
in its work. A Young People’s Union that 
does not go hand in hand with the Sunday- 
school is a failure. But part begins to rec- 
ognize part more than heretofore, and I 
speak hopefully. 


A FRESH START. 


I know full well how the officers and 
teachers in a Sunday-school feel after the 
Easter excitement is over. The high tide 
of interest seems to roll out, and things are 
left unattractive. The change from winter 
to spring operates to the same fatiguing end. 
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The Sunday-school teacher looks back and 
believes she is entitled to relaxation. 

Now this is greatly correct, but to my 
mind it embodies a dangerous habit. Why 
not view Easter as a new starting-time, even 
as nature shows aroused life? Can we not 
make use of the awakening spirit of the 
Easter-time in the Sunday-school to perfect 
plans and carry our class instruction up to 
higher results? I should rather consider 
the concluding winter as leading on and up 
through Easter to vigorous sessions in May 
and June. It would appear to be reasonable 
and natural. Strike this key-note, and see 
if you cannot hold your class or school to 
an ascending scale of interest and vigor to 
the threshold of summer. 

Epwarp A. Horron. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


[This department is in charge of Miss Emrty B. Os- 
Born, Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
25 Beacon Street, hours 9 to 1. All reports or notices 
should be sent to her.] 


“SCENES IN BOOKLAND.” 


The fair, under the auspices of the ‘““Young 
People’s Religious Unions,” will be held dur- 
ing the latter part of October (exact time 
and place will be given at a later date). 

This fair is to be called ‘‘Scenes in Book- 
land,” each table to represent a book, and 
the attendants to represent the characters 
in that book. 

The tables are to be about the same as in 
our former fair, with perhaps one or two 
additions. 

We trust that every one will feel a deep 
interest in the coming fair, volunteering to 
assist at the tables or by sending contribu- 
tions of money or articles. We want to 
make this fair even more successful than 
our former ones, but this cannot be done 
without your own personal assistance. 

The fair committee are: Miss Mallie J. 
Floyd, chairman, 15 Elton Street, Dorches- 
ter; Mr. Philip C. MeMurdie, treasurer, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston; Miss Almira Welling- 
ton Bates and Mr. Abbot Peterson of Cam- 
bridge; and Miss Maude Louise Young of 
Dorchester. 

THE YEAR 1904-05. 

Once or twice a year the big department 
stores have a week of ‘“‘taking account of 
stock,”’ followed by special sales. The heads 
of departments in these stores go over the 
stock, review the policy of the past year, 
and decide what shall be done in the future. 
They talk over the gains and losses, weigh 
their successes and failures in the balance, 
and decide whether the year, taken as a 
whole, has been a profitable one or not. 

The Young People’s Religious Union can- 
not literally ‘‘take account of stock,” for there 
is no stock to begin with; but it is altogether 
fitting for us to review the year that is gone, 
and pass an honest judgment on the record. 
it is easy to be discouraged at the moment 
of failure, and natural to be puffed up over 
a temporary or worthless triumph. It is 
only after time has softened our conceit and 
our discouragement that’a true sense of pro- 
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portion possesses us, and we look at our 
achievements in their true light. It is well, 
therefore, as the end of our year draws near, 
to examine the records of the last few months, 
to measure ourselves by past years, and to 
plan for the future. 

On the whole it has been an encouraging 
year. Of course we have had failures and 
temporary successes; but our lasting suc- 
cesses have been large enough to carry us 
ahead several steps, and those steps are on 
firm ground. Some unions have died dur- 
ing the year, and some new ones have joined, 
leaving our numbers slightly ahead of last 
year. 

Our chief gain this year has been in 
strengthening of the ésprit de corps among 
the unions. A great deal of attention has 
been paid to better organization, and as a 
result most of the unions think much more 
about the national work than they ever did 
before. More interest is taken in next year’s 
work and in what has been done this year. 
Friendlier intercourse has arisen between 
the local unions, and correspondence is 
growing. Out of $300 promised to the church 
at Pueblo by the delegates last May, $263 
has already been contributed by the unions. 
Ninety-four unions have already sent a con- 
tribution to the national treasury, and at 
this time last year only seventy-four had 
contributed. Many of these contributions 
have been sent without a word from head- 
quarters, and in many ways the unions show 
that they have kept in closer touch with 
the work than ever before. 

The general public also shows a more sym- 
pathetic and more intelligent interest in the 
Young People’s Religious Union than ever 
before. Word and Work is widely read, and 
many people have surprised us by the gener- 
ous answers to appeals in these columns. 
Speakers addressing local unions often find 
a friendly interest among outsiders, and our 
representative who travelled through Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey was met in a most 
cordial way. When every Unitarian knows 
about the Young People’s Religious Union, 
believes in its work, and helps to carry out 
its plans, our work will be simple and easy. 
Meanwhile we are glad of small gains, and 
we feel that the year 1904-05 has not been 
an unprofitable one. 


BOSTON FEDERATION. 


The mid-year meeting of the Boston Fed- 
eration, Young People’s Religious Union, 
was held Sunday, February 26, at Neponset. 
Afternoon session opened with a devotional 
service, conducted by Rev. William T. Brown. 
Address of welcome by Dr. George W. Cutter, 
Neponset. Secretary’s report read and ac- 
cepted, also the Ways and Means Committee’s 
report with the recommendation adopted. 

“Voted, That the original vote, the Boston 
Federation appropriate $75 to the Young 
People’s Religious Union, to send a speaker 
to New Jersey, be amended, and that it now 
read, ‘that the Boston Federation appropriate 
a sufficient sum to the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union to send a speaker to New Jer- 
sey.’ ” 

“Voted, That the Secretary write and ask 
for information from the following late unions, 
Channing, Winthrop, Chelsea, Revere, and 
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that the directors have full power to assist 
these unions in any way they can.” 

“Voted, To extend a hearty vote of thanks 
to the ‘George Herbert Hosmer’ Guild for 
their hospitality.” 

The treasurer reported $13.84 in the treas- 
ury. 

At 6.30 adjourned to a lunch prepared by 
the “George Herbert Hosmer Guild.” 

Evening session opened with a devotional 
service, conducted by Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes. Solo by Mrs. Florence Thomas. 
Opening address by Mr. William G. Har- 
rington, president of the Boston Federation, 
Young People’s Religious Union. Reports 
from unions, eight represented; total number 
of delegates present, 78. 

The address of the evening, which was a 
fine one, was given by Rev. Peter H. Gold- 
smith, on “A message to our Great-great- 
grandchildren.” 

Meeting closed with a violin solo by Mrs. 
Jenness. Mary G. STONE, Secretary. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Announcements must be received at the office of the 
Christian Register before noon on Tuesday to insure pub- 
lication. 


The mid-week service at King’s Chapel, 
Boston, will be conducted on Wednesday, 
April 26, by Rev. A. L. Hudson. 


The Arlington Street Church vesper ser- 
vice will be conducted on Wednesday, April 
19, at five o’clock, by Rev. William W Fenn. 


The last of the Lenten meetings in the 
chapel of the First Parish in Brookline will 
be held Thursday, April 20, at five o’clock. 
This is the seventh year of these meetings. 


The regular meeting of Post-office Mission 
workers will be held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, on Friday, April 21, at eleven o’clock. 
All interested in the work are cordially 
invited. 


The North Hill Country Association of 
Liberal Ministers will hold the second meet- 
ing at Woodsville, N.H., in the Universalist 
Church, on Monday, April 24. The morning 
session will begin at 10.30, the afternoon 
session at 1.30. It is hoped that several of 
our ministers can arrange to attend one or 
both sessions. Dinner will be served by the 
ladies of the church. E. H. Barrett. 


The Ministerial Union meets at the Twen- 
tieth Century Club for lunch, Monday, April 
24. From twelve to one the open confer- 
ence will be conducted by Rev. Frederic 
Gauld of Leominster. After the lunch the 
subject of public worship will be introduced 
by Rev. Louis C. Cornish and Rev. Edward 
Cummings, All ministers invited. Please 
send acceptances to the secretary, Rev. 
Frank §. C. Wicks, Brighton. Telephone, 
Brighton, 149-3. ; 


The Ministerial Union meets at the Twen- 
tieth Century Club for lunch, Monday, April 
24. From twelve to one the open confer- 
ence on ‘The Object and Method of Preach- 
ing,” will be conducted by Rev, Frederic 
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Gauld of Leominster. After the lunch the 
subject of public worship will be introduced 
by Rev. Louis C, Cornish and Rev. Edward 
Cummings. All ministers invited. Please 
send acceptances to the secretary, Rev. 
Frank S. C. Wicks, Brighton. Telephone, 
Brighton, 149-3. 


The North Worcester Federation of Young 
People’s Religious Unions will meet in 
Leominster on Wednesday, April 19. This 
will be the sixth annual meeting. The 
morning session will open with a devotional 
service at 9.45 A.M., led by Rev. J. C. Duncan, 
followed by the election of officers and other 
business, addresses, reports from unions, and 
discussion of plans and methods of Union 
work, Dr. E. R. Miller, Rev. Edward H. 
Brenan, and Rev. J. M. Seaton will speak 
during the morning. At 12.30 the Leomin- 
ster Union will provide lunch for all in at- 
tendance. The afternoon session will begin 
at two o’clock and adjourn at four. This 
session will open with a praise service and 
roll-call, and will include addresses by Rev. 
Henry T. Secrist and Rev. John Snyder. 
The unions of the Federation and neighbor- 
hood are cordially invited. Frederic J. 
Gauld, President. 


Meetings. 


SourH MmmpLesExX CONFERENCE.—It is 
easy to plan the ideal programme; but in 


the realization how differently things usually 


turn out through the difficulty or impossi- 
bility of getting the desired men, the short- 
comings of the addresses, or the lack of 
unity carrying out the plan! These marring 
circumstances were conspicuously absent 
from the session of our conference. That 
meeting was one long to be remembered for 
the unity of the spirit that moved through it, 
for the power and the beauty of the motives 
that entered into it. Direct facing of truth, 
thorough-going optimism, frank speech, and 
deep spiritual fervor characterized it through- 
out. There was variety in the topics, but 
they knit themselves closely. There were 
many speakers, and they were of strikingly 
contrasted personalities; but their contribu- 
tions to the total outcome of the meeting 
were an accumulation of inspiration and 
harmony. This meeting took place on the 
evening of Tuesday, March 14, and the fol- 
The society in West Somer- 
ville was the entertaining society, and the 
sessions were held in the neighboring Uni- 
versalist church. On Tuesday evening the 
ministers of the conference were invited to 
the homes of members of the church for 
supper, and at half-past seven the congrega- 
tion assembled for the evening meeting. 
Rey. Julian C. Jaynes of West Newton 
preached a sermon from the text, ‘‘Create in 
me a clean heart, O God, and renew a right 
spirit within me.” His subject was, ‘‘The 
Revival that We Need.” He began by con- 
trasting the methods of John the Baptist 
who appealed to fear, and the methods of 
Jesus who appealed to love, ‘‘Jesus said 
to the thin, impoverished lives about him, 
Come, let us go together into our Father’s 
kingdom of better thoughts and lovelier 
feelings, and let us see how wide is his love, 
how beautiful is the world, and how joyous 
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and rich and deep are our own spiritual 
possibilities as his obedient children, .. . It 
matters not greatly how a man’s religious 
nature is aroused. ... Who am I to discredit 
any method because it is tumultuous and 
revolutionary? ... I have seen in the moun- 
tains of Carolina a man ploughing amid the 
stones and blackened stumps of his. little 
field with a crooked stick for a plough, 
drawn by a rebellious and sensational mule. 
I have seen on the great Western prairies a 
score of elegant modern ploughs mounted 
on wheels drawn by as many noble pairs of 
horses, and all swinging across the golden 
stubble, and leaving behind them a zone of 
straight and beautiful furrows shining like 
polished ebony in the sunlight. What would 
the man with the crooked stick have done on 
the Western prairie? What would the hand- 
some wheeled plough have done among the 
stumps and stones of a mountain farm?... 
‘Create in mea cleanheart.’ Thatis the har- 
vest desired; and who should care how the 
soil was broken and made ready? We need 
a revival of the consciousness that spirit is 
greater than matter, .. . the feeling that we 
are living in a divine world. ‘This is a world 
drenched with divinity. And yet how blind 
and deaf we are! How many of us perform 
our duties and walk in the roadways of life, 
and see only clay, soulless drudgery, soulless 
mechanism, when, if we would only let the 
divine Voice witness to the divine Presence, 
the whole journey of life would become 
transformed with beautiful meanings, and 
a hope that would lead on and stand at last 
like a star above every grave. ... Let our 
hearts be clean, let the right spirit be re- 
newed within us from day to day, and then 
our souls are already saved.” The ses- 
sion of Wednesday morning was called to 
order by the president, and there were two 
addresses on religious education, by Rev. 
Loren B, Macdonald of Concord and Dr. 
S. M. Crothers of Cambridge; the starting- 
point being the convention in Boston of the 
Religious Education Association. Mr. Mac- 
donald argued for the idea of the church uni- 
versal to which we belong, and in which men 
can work together without abolishing de- 
nominational differences. The new point of 
view of religious education is a recognition 
of the truth that religion is to be attained 
not by instantaneous experience, but by 
education. Truth is deeper than the views 
of it by differing denominations. Truth is 
safe and can do no harm to faith. In this 
new movement of the new time there is a 
wider extension given to the word ‘‘religious”’ 
as applied to education than ever before. 
More of life is being included in the idea of 
religion, and it is a great advance that right 
educational methods are looked upon as 
productive of the most abiding religious life 
in the individual. Mr. Crothers spoke of 
the widening of the idea of toleration, It is 
not enough that men of differing views 
should tolerate one another: they should 
actually work together in spite of differences. 
What is the Church? We are coming to 
look upon the Church as a teaching body, 
and this involves important problems. 
On the one hand the Catholic Church holds 
to its ancient doctrine of the right to have 
exclusive charge of the religious education 
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of its youth, and on the other hand there 
are Protestants who still maintain the six- 
teenth-century doctrine of the final authority 
of the Bible; but, leaving aside exceptional 
classes of people who are precluded from 
having a share in the life and movement of 
this new time, it is remarkable that people 
differing widely are joining together in this 
new movement for religious education, Sev- 
eral men joined in an animated discussion 
after the addresses, and new phases of the 
problems were brought out. The noon de- 
votional service was conducted by Rey. 
Walter F. Greenman. At the business ses- 
sion the following committee was appointed 
to report at the June session a list of officers 
and directors: Mr. Harry G. Porter of 
Arlington, Rey. Seth C. Beach of Wayland, 
Mrs, Arthur H. Spence of West Somerville. 
The subject of the afternoon session was 
‘The Essentials of Religion.’’ Each of the 
following men spoke for fifteen minutes: 
Rev. Henry D. Stevens of Reading, Rev. 
Dudley H. Ferrell of Natick, Rev. Charles A. 
Place of Waltham, Rev. Morgan Millar of 
Newton Centre, Rev. Thomas J. Horner of 
Melrose, Rev. Edgar S. Wiers of Billerica. 
“Now there are diversities of gifts, but the 
same spirit.” This was abundantly and 
beautifully manifested. Each man took a 
different point of view, and approached the 
subject from a different direction, but in 
unanimity. All was in perfect agreement, 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Why useany other soap but the old-fashioned Dobbins 
Electric now that it is reduced to 5 cents, quality same as 
for last 40 years. The largest 5 cent bar, the very best 
quality. Ask your grocer for it. 


—_ 
Deaths. 
HOBART.— At West Hingham, April 4, Sarah A., 


daughter of the Jate Caleb and Mary Lincoln Hobart, 
89 years, 11 months. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Incorporated. 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. : 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing- 
rooms, and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73 


HY SUFFER in a northern climate when able to 
change and be healthy and happy in ‘“*Old Va.”?? 

Write for facts to one who changed. . S. Read, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond.suburb.) 


THE WEIRS, N.H. 


Furnished cottage of eight rooms on shore of Lake Win- 
nipesaukee to let for the summer. Apply to Mrs. J. W. 
Fellows, 186 Lowell Street, Manchester, N.B. 


STENOGRAPHER WANTED. 
One familiar with business correspondence and literary 
work. A fine opening for a young woman of experience 
who wishes pleasant occupation at a reasonable salary. 
Address Stenographer, P.O. Box 5263, Boston. 


CARESWELL. 
THE FLETCHER WEBSTER ESTATE. 
Marshfield, Massachusetts. 

This summer home for girls will be opened for the 
months of July and August. Nature study under compe- 
tent teachers will be made a special feature. References 

iven and required. Address Mrs. Harriet SE£ars, 

well, Green Harbor, Mass. 
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but the thought presented was but the more 
rich and varied for the differing personalities. 
Henry Hallam Saunderson, Secretary. 


Churches. 


HINGHAM, Mass.—Second Parish, Rev. 
Charles E. Park: The New North Church of 
Hingham had a dedication of its parish 
house March 9. The building was felt to be 
almost a necessity, and through the influ- 
ence of the pastor and the benevolence of 
the parishioners, it was brought to its com- 
pletion in the early spring. Speeches were 
made by the pastor, Rev. Charles E. Park, 
Hon. John D. Long, Walter L. Bouvé, and 
Ira G. Hersey. In tendering the keys Mr. 
Hersey said in part, ‘‘The parish is indebted 
to the Roman Catholic society of this town 
who, through the courtesy of their pastor, 
Rev. Father Mulligan, have enabled us to 
utilize our land to its fullest extent.” Mr. 
Bouvé, in accepting the keys, said in part: 
“To us this day marks an epoch in the life 
of our society, and we feel the thrill of a new 
enthusiasm and a new usefulness. Would it 
be too much to say that this day of re- 
newed hope had its beginning with the 
coming to us of that embodiment of cheer 
and optimistic faith in the past, the present, 
and the future, whose very presence was 
a sunbeam,—our beloved friend, Dr. Miles, 
who never grew old, and who, when he left 
us, was the youngest and sweetest of us all?” 
Songs were given by the Pinafore Quartet. 
The Parish House Committee were: Ira G. 
Hersey, chairman; Lincoln Bryant, secre- 
tary; Charles B. Barnes, treasurer; Peter B. 
Bradley, Morris F. Whiton, John D. Long, 
Walter L. Bouvé, and J. Winthrop Spooner. 


MALDEN, Mass.—First Unitarian Society: 
At the annual meeting of the First Unitarian 
Congregational Society, held on the 3d inst., 
a much healthier tone was manifest, and the 
prospects seemed more encouraging than 
has been the case in the past. It was felt 
that the society is now emerging from the 
clouds that have overshadowed it. The 
committee in its report state “‘that what- 
ever progress has been made by our society, 
that some of us whose allegiance was way- 
ering have found strength,—in fact that we 
have a Unitarian Church and Society in 
Malden,—is due unreservedly to the good 
work and loyalty of our pastor. He has 
been indefatigable in his labors, has ful- 
filled all his duties, and has ever been ready 
to give freely of his time and good counsel.” 
In asking Mr. Wicks to continue with the 
church another year, it was resolved “that 
this society offers its sincere and heartfelt 
thanks to Rev. F. S. C. Wicks for his 
generous and efficient ministrations during 
the past year, assuring him of its grateful 
appreciation of his work.” Mr. Wicks, in 
speaking a few encouraging words, referred 
to the pleasure he had in acceding to the 
desire of the congregation, and adverted to 
the prosperous outlook now before the so- 
ciety. 


Toronto, CANADA.—First Unitarian Con- 
gregation: The Unitarian Church has had 
an active winter. The annual meeting of 
the church in January was one of the largest 
in the history of the society. The church 
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entered upon the new year not only with its 
mortgage in ashes, but with extensive re- 
pairs and improvements upon its building, 
external and internal, and all paid for. The 
Women’s Alliance has had a busy season, full 
of good work of many kinds. Not less alive 
have been the Unity Club of Young People 
and the Unitarian Club of men, while the 
Browning Club, with a membership of eighty- 
five and an attendance sometimes reaching a 
hundred and fifty, has had a season of quite 
surprising success. Our Post-office Mission 
is sending Unitarian literature to more than 


a hundred places, scattered all the way from | 


the Atlantic to the Rocky Mountains. 
Mr. Sunderland has just completed four 
months of special Sunday evening lectures, 
which have attracted many strangers. ‘The 
last eleven lectures were devoted to the 
general subject of “The Bible in the Light of 
Modern Knowledge,’ covering the whole 
ground of the origin, growth, and character 
of both the Old and New Testaments, and 
the effect upon religion of the modern view 
of the Bible. These discourses have all been 
printed in full in Saturday Night, a weekly, 
which has carried them to thousands of 
readers not only in Toronto, but throughout 
Canada. A small book on James Martineau, 
by Mr. and Mrs. Sunderland, will soon be 
issued by William Tyrrell & Co., publishers, 
of this city. It has been prepared in view 
of the coming Martineau centennial on April 
21. 
Personal. 


Rev. Thomas §. Robjent, Albany, N.Y., 
would ask the same favor as requested 
by Rev. L. W. Mason in a recent issue. 
Many members of Unitarian churches moy- 
ing from New England become absorbed into 
other organizations from social and other 
influences brought to bear, There are many 
such in Albany, and Mr. Robjent would take 
it as a great kindness if our ministers would 
report to him the names of those who move 
into the Albany district or who have recently 
done so. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged.. abe $37,679.08 
April 3. Society in Franklin, N. TT Sh eee ihe be 
3, soclaty. in: Concord ocne.arce sets enreupas 109.50 
3. Society in Watertown. . Race see <8 
3. Society in Lexington. ....+.-.e sere eens 205.00 
3. First i vaeieae Society in Roxbury.. 714.55 
3. Sunday-school, Society in Peabody... 2.53 
3. Sunda -school of First Parish in 
Cabnbridgess oi. citeacdaenstecstetis 4.20 
4. Society in New Brighton, N.Y.. 12.50 
4. Sunday-school, Society in Plainfield, 
IN, J cwebicchs seein 6s! oSepansha Poankhirds 2.70 
4. Society in Pomona, Cal.. . 10.00 
4. Sunday-school, Society i in ‘“Graftor 1.10 
4. Society i in Upton ah eh Cahn toneh aes e 44.00 
4 Society i in Northamptone; ; 44.00 
4. 
5 00 
4. 
2.20 
4 King’ s ooiy oy 15.00 
5 First Ca in lowa C ity, 10.00 
5. First ongregational Church Sheiby- 
AOA e eee eee eee eee wee een ee . 2.00 
s. Jeri eich, Shelbyville, Ill....... 2.00 
5. Society in North Easton..........+..+ 503.00 
&- Leos Avenue Church, New York, 
est Teta es sve cE s en¥ 50.00 
5. eg Cag a East Bridgewater. 64.95 
5. M Ingals, Denver, c 2.00 
5. Sunday-school, ociety in Arlington.. 6.91 
. ety in Brook] 1, CODD .0e ens sees 20.00 
5. i + epeenremnen ociety in Decorah, 
weeeinnce cane cece sacs becepbse vend sees .92 
6. Sanday school, nocaty s in ' Laas ville, 
‘. 5.00 
6. ocuty in, in Fairhaven. penn anche hae aenih 50,00 
6. ap meee Fg Olney Street Society, 
Proviaeeet: Rul oscacctunstanaskteess 2.00 
6. Society sy Louisville, Ry. nce wescseses 12.50 
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April 6. Society in Nantucket.. $50.00 
7. Sundax-srhool, Society i in “Meadville, 
Pa. 2.76 
> Society i in Jamaica Piain.. 2.00 
7. Society in Franklin, N.H 5 00 
7. Women’s National Alliance Branch, 
Channing, Newton.....s.+.sseeeseee 5.00 
7. Society in West Newton............005 1,600.00 
7. Miss M. Emma Rose, Ehitejelphia, 
Pa. : 1.00 
7. First Society, Salem siewie ath in’ helices Se 152 00 
8. Sunday-school of Berne Aesteerys 
Worcester... + cece sevens 8.48 
8. Society in Troy, N. Gaia Mage ee 18.50 
$41,596.78 
MINISTERIAL AID FUND, 
Already acknowledged...... $73,500.00 
April x. Miss wale eee Richmond, Providence, 
ios . 100.00 
Bs A: Krlentsctised eects vag tepatteraen. <p 250 00 
8. Mr. and Mrs. tayed Pickering, 
BOStOGl > cesap eh nn sees ph saeks sete wae 1,000.00 
$74,850.00 


Francis H. LIncoun, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


The Mather Club of Dorchester, 
Mass. 


A gathering of unusual interest, histori- 
cally and ecclesiastically, was that of the 
Mather Club and guests in the vestry of the 
First Parish, Meeting-house Hill, on the 
evening of April 6. In anticipation of the 
one hundredth anniversary of the founding 
of the Second Church, Dorchester, the Mather 
Club of the First Parish invited a number 
of representative men of the Second Church 
to a dinner,—a fraternal union of Unitarians 
and ‘Trinitarians, heterodox and orthodox. 
Until 1805 there was but one church in Dor- 
chester, the First Parish; and the Second 
Church represents a growth or an offshoot 
rather than a split or denominational quar- 
rel, its organization having preceded the 
Unitarian controversy early in the century, 
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which divided so many of the old parishes. 
Although the First Parish, under Dr. Harris, 
gradually became identified with the Unita- 
tian wing of Congregationalism, and the 
Second Church, under Dr. Codman, early 
espoused the cause of Calvinistic or orthodox 
Congregationalism, the two churches have 
never forgotten the old ties, preserving ami- 
cable relations from the first. In recogni- 
tion of this relationship and as an advance 
celebration of the centenary of the Second 
Church, the Mather Club dinner was ar- 
ranged. A company of about eighty men, 
forty from each church, sat at the tables. 
The printed programme contained a half-tone 
of the Second Church, the menu, an ancient 
hymn, said to have been sung upon the 
landing of the Dorchester settlers in 1630, 
Auld Lang Syne, and a list of the ministers 
of the two churches, so arranged as to show 
the common history previous to 1808. After 
the coffee the president of the Mather Club, 
Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., welcomed the guests in 
a felicitous manner, drawing attention to 
the fact that Christian unity by no means 
necessitates uniformity of belief. Letters of 
congratulation and regret were read from 
Rey. S. J. Barrows, a former minister of the 
First Parish, and Rey. E. N. Packard, D.D., 
formerly of the Second Church. The sing- 
ing of the historic hymn on the programme 
at this point was undertaken with spirit and 
feeling. Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, minister 
of the First Parish, was the first speaker, his 
subject being a biographical account of Rev. 
Dr. Thaddeus Mason Harris, under whose 
pastorate (1793-1836) the Second Church 
was formed. Extracts from early sermons 
and letters were read, showing the maternal 
and dlial spirit in which the division took 
place. Dr, Arthur Little of the Second 
Church followed with an address on Dr. Cod- 
man, showing, contrary to popular impres- 
sion, that the famous divine was not a con- 
troversialist, but a genial, gracious man, al- 
beit fearless and devoted to the truth as he 
saw it. 

Rey. Christopher R. Eliot, a former min- 
ister of the First Parish, was then called 
upon, briefly touching upon the great changes 
that had occurred since the settlement of 
Dorchester, and drawing a lesson from the 
downright and earnest character of the 
fathers. Rev. Howard A. Bridgman, one 
of the editors of the Congregationalist, was 
the last speaker. After paying a tribute to 
Unitarianism for its emphasis upon conduct, 
he made an eloquent plea for the spirit of 
moral leadership in the church in these days 
of great problems. Quoting the London 
Spectator, he said the Christian world was 


united as never before in -accepting the) 


morals of Jesus and in discrediting mere 
dogma. 

“Auld Lang Syne” closed what, by com- 
mon consent, was felt to be a significant in- 
terchange of denominational courtesies. 


i ne) 


The custom of sending New Year cards 
originally came from the mikado’s kingdom. 
More than one hundred and fifty years ago 
the art of making and the custom of ex- 
changing beautifully illuminated little works 
of art became the fashion 
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The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘“‘Messiah Pulpit’ 
through the season, 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series ; single sermons, 
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1. Home Again. 
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4. War and Peace. 
5. Political Ideals; with Illustrations from the 
Late Senator Hoar. 
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Series on ‘‘ Life’s Dark Problems.” 
8. I. The Answer of Job. 
10. Il. Some Theological Answers. 
ur. =I. The Divine Government. 
12. IV. Pain. 
16.  V. Life’s Incompleteness. 
18. VI. Moral Evil. 
19. VII. Death. 
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21. IX. Mental Disease and Decay. 
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14. The Gospel of the Divine Birth. 
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Geo. H. Ellis Go., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 
104 East 20th Street, New York, 
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Pleasantries. 


One day, when I was listlessly and absent- 
mindedly trying to amuse a small niece, she 
exclaimed, “Aunt Carrie, I wish you'd 
reg’lar play dolls!” 


Miss Angelina (to Capt. Brown, who has 
been cruising in Alaskan waters): ‘‘I sup- 
pose, captain, that in those northern lati- 
tudes during a part of the year the sun 
doesn’t set till quite a while after dark.” 


‘Yes, our son is to go away to school soon. 
His father will go next week to take the en- 
trance examinations.’”’ ‘‘His father?’ ‘‘Yes, 
the school is a very select school, you know, 
and no boy is admitted unless his father is 
worth at least fifteen millions.””—Puck. 


“While over there,” announced the re- 
turned tourist, ‘‘I saw them digging up 
some of the oldest cities in the world.” 
“That’s nothing,’ replied the Londoner, 
throwing out his chest, ‘‘we dig up our 
cities four times every year.’’—Tvt-bits. 


Mamma: ‘‘You shouldn’t be cross to little 
Elsie, Richard.’’ Dick: ‘‘ Well, what did she 
want to cheat for?” Mamma: ‘‘How did 
she cheat?” Dick: ‘‘Why, we were playing 
at Adam and Eve, and she had the apple to 
tempt me with, and she never tempted me, 
but went and ate it all up herself !””—Con- 
gregationalist. 


Two clergymen were driving in a cab to 
the station, and were in some anxiety lest 
they should miss their train. One of them 
pulled out his watch and discovered it had 
stopped. ‘‘How annoying!” he exclaimed, 
‘‘and I always put such faith in that watch.” 
“In a case like this,” answered the other, 
‘good works would evidently have answered 
the purpose better.” 


When Mr. Seth Low was in Rome some 
years ago, says the Portland Oregonian, he 
was accosted on the street by a jovial and 
witty New York friend. ‘Hello, Low!” 
said the exuberant wit. ‘‘I suppose you are 
over here, ‘doing as the Romans do.’’’ 
“No, indeed!” said Mr. Low. ‘‘Would you 
have me, too, engage in the gentle art of 
fleecing Americans?” 


A Mississippi Congressman called on an 
old retainer. The negro seemed unhappy. 
‘“‘What’s the matter, Uncle Lafe?” asked the 
Congressman. ‘‘I’s just been done out 0’ 
some money, Marse John,” was the reply. 
“Had a terrible misery in mah toof, and 
went to a dentis’ and got hit pulled, and he 
chahged me a dollah—a whole dollah! Why, 
once down in Ten’see, I went to ole Doc 
Tinker, and he pulled two toofs and broke 
mah jawbone, and only chahged me fifty 


cents! I’s been buncoed, Marse John.”— 
Post. 
Mr. Takahira, the Japanese minister at | 


Washington, says the New Orleans States, 
has a new story which he tells with great 
glee. He says he heard two women discuss- 
ing his nation. ‘‘The Japanese,’’ said one 
of them, “ought to be excluded from the 
country. Their young men come here to} 
school, and no sooner do they arrive than 
they begin a systematic course of cheating.” 
‘‘How is that?” asked the other. ‘‘They 
only pay tuition for one,’ said the com- 
plainant, ‘‘and they learn enough for two or 
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ESTABLISHED 1827 ALL SIZES 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Disinfected, Straightened, 
and Packed Moth-proof at 
ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place Tei*>ushe? 53s 
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New England Mutual 
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Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
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Educational. 


The 


MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. 


Springfield Massachusetts 


Half way between Boston and New York on 
an attractive estate overlooking the picturesque 
Connecticut valley. 

The residence is a generous, homelike mansion, 
and theclass-rooms are in a separate modem 
hygienic school-house. 

The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 

Address Box 1711. 


Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL £98. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 

¥F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass, 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A School for Boys. Location high and dry. Labo- 
ratories.. Shop for Mechanic Arts. A new gymnasium 
with swimming pool. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. 
Fits for College, Scientific Scheg) ond Basing Tk, 
trated pamphlet sent free. WHI 
Principal, Wellesley Hills, al 


Individual 


MESSAGES OF 


Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the,.Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE 81.00 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, om receipt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street Boston 


